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Comment 


The “World” is for Bryan 

Tut World sternly declares for Bryan. It was 
not forced to do so. Oh no! The World lives in 
a rarefied atmosphere. Not only is it heavenly 
above all commercial considerations, but it is will- 








ing, under pressure exerted only by itself so far as 
we can perceive, to admit as much. “ Independent- 
ly and firmly, voluntarily and conscientiously, and 
with a keen sense of responsibility to the public,” 
the World is for Bryan. 

It is well. it is, indeed, more than well. The 
very phrasing of the austere declaration is uplift- 
ing. “ Independently ’—what, now, could be bet- 
ter than that? Is it not, in fact, a virtual admis- 
sion of the suspicion hitherto entertained by the 
publie that this great organ of publie opinion is 
published without the sphere of special inflooence ? 
And “firmly”! Whatever anybody may say, we 
avow positive liking of that grand adverb. It de- 
notes steadfastness regardless of cost. It rings 
true. It is morally, almost Puritanieally, rigorous. 
In its mere presence you feel safe, if not indeed 
unexpectedly and severely virtuous. “ Firmly ” 
goes. Likewise “ voluntarily”! ILow simple and 
straightforward, almost kindly, and yet how ex- 
pressive! how pregnant with meaning! Did the 
World yield to beseechment from any source? 
Nay, nay! The World cannot be drafted, and 
was not. It went off and thought a while, and 
volunteered for True Democracy—and Bryan. 

Why? What was the underlying motive? What 
the actuating foree? The answer is plain and 
plainly stated. “ Conscientiously.” in this case, is 
the word that covers a multitude of short and 
ugly words. The fact is that the World can with- 
stand any form of pressure except the pricking of 
its conscience. Onee that gets agoing there is 
nothing to do but step the multifarious presses, 
and about face to the extent at least of remarking, 
as in this case, that “the Democratic ticket is 
entitled to the full Democratic vote—within the 
limits of True Democracy.” 

There is an indefinable quality in the atmosphere 
which envelops that firm, independent, voluntary, 
conscientious, and keenly responsible-to-the-publie 
declaration which is to our mind convincing. 
There is) but one slight cause of hesitation. 
“Within the limits of True Democracy!”  Pre- 
cisely what does that phrase mean? Suppose we 
ask the World. Not long ago it made a complete 
answer In a negative way while defining “ the fol- 
lowing political principles” as being distinetly 
outside the limits of True Democracy, to wit, 
namely : 

Free silver, 16 to 1, without the concurrence of other 
nations. 

Government loans to farmers, 

Government ownership and operation of railroads, 

Greenback inflation (irredeemable ). 

Government ownership and operation of telegraph 
and telephone lines. 

Election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Initiative and referendum. 

Election of United States judges by direct vote and 
for short terms. 

A promise to pack the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

No government “ by injunction.” 

Opposition to private contracts providing for the 
payment of gold. 

Government ownership of interstate railroads and 
State ownership of State railroads. 

Municipal ownership of all public utilities in cities. 

Crippling the United States courts and contracting 
their jurisdiction over questions arising under the 
Constitution. 

These were the principles which, said the World, 
firmly, independently, and conscientiously, “ we 
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find that you, Mr. Bryan, as the foremost Populist 
in America, have supported.” But there was 
something jarring the World’s eonscience more 
even than Mr. Bryan’s “economic violence ” and 
“wneompromising Populism.” It was his disposi- 
tion to “forever assail constitutions, courts, law, 
wealth, property, credit, national honor, and _pri- 
vate faith”; also his tendency to “ forever inflame 
social discontent” and sow “the seeds of class 
war.” “Socialism,” said the World to Mr. Bryan, 
with noteworthy firmness, independence, conscien- 
tiousness, and the keen appreciation of its own re- 
sponsibility to the publie,—“ socialism, listening 
expectantly for your footsteps, has heard them in 
rapture more than once. Whether you know it 
or not, that is the direction in which you are lead- 
ing.” And to what form of socialism did the 
World refer? To that, forsooth, between which 
and anarchy, “the line dividing, though in theory 
they are far apart, is not always definite.” 

In view of these outspoken utterances of recent 
date, we can appreciate the difficulty likely to be 
experienced by a narrow mind in trying to com- 
prehend the logic of the World’s present declara- 
tion for Mr. Bryan in an editorial headed 
“Democracy ” instead of “ Popoeracy ” vs. “ Plu- 
tocracy.” But the solution of the riddle is quite 
simple. “It is because the World is a truly inde- 
pendent journal.” That is the real reason, al- 
though of course the fact should not be overlooked 
that the World is also firm, conscientious, and 
keenly appreciative of its own responsibility +o 
the public. It seems, as we learn for the first 
time to our intense satisfaction, that the Demo- 
cratic party in national convention assembled in 
Denver, Colorado, performed a patriotic service 
“by coming to the World’s position—the true 
Democratic position ”—-when it nominated Bryan. 
The only excuse—and a pitiful one it is—that we 
can offer for not having made this momentous 
discovery ourselves is that the great fact did not 
dawn upon the World itself until five weeks after 
the convention adjourned. 

But ‘deeply as we rejoice in the appearance of 
the laggard World within the fold, we cannot con- 
scientiously refrain from firmly warning the faith- 
ful to beware. Its definition of the true issue as 
being between “ Rooseveltism ” and “ RoosEveLT’s 
proxy” on the one hand and “the Democratic 
party and Mr. Bryan” on the other is more than 
suspicious in appearance; it is positively hideous. 
It is on the cards and eminently proper to jibe at 
the “proxy.” but let us await the signal of our 
peerless leader before venturing upon the hallowed 
ground of “ Rooseveltism.” We regret extreme- 
ly the necessity of declaring firmly and = con- 
scientiously that we seem to detect a sinister 
purpose in this ill-timed definition of the sv- 
called dominant issue by Commodore Joserit 
PuLrrzer. 

Moreover, as we read his specious editorial ar- 
ticle more closely, having in mind his recent 
remarks already quoted, we find his present 
references to “contempt for law, contempt for 
courts, contempt for Congress, and contempt 
for the Constitution ” distinetly distasteful, de- 
spite its fascinating alliteration. And what 
does he mean by subtly injecting into the body 
politic of Oklahoma and adjacent places the in- 
sidious suspicion that our Common Candidate no 
longer stands for “ semi-socialism,” “ paternalistic 
populism,” “ crazy radicalism,” ete., ete.? For dip- 
lomatic usage in the hidebound East, we grant, 
such assertions, though in wretched taste, might be 
pardonable, but when it comes to setting down in 
cold editorial type that “the Democratic party ap- 
pears to have recovered fram its long infatuation ” 
we draw the line. That statement is an insult 
to our Perpetual Candidate. Indeed, frankly but 
firmly and conscientiously speaking, it is a lie. 
Regretfully but independently and with a keen 
sense, ete., ete., we have to reject the proffer of 
aid from this Greek bearing a gold brick, and 
unhesitatingly, with courage never yet denied at 
least by ourselves, we return to the charge of our 
peerless leader: 

Have you, Joseru Puuirzer, in your strong-boxr 
any railroad bonds? If so, why not? And if not, 
why? 

In the name of THomas JErrerson, the Conti- 
nental Congress, and Our Common Candidate, 
whose query to that effect you have as yet failed to 
notice, we demand a prompt, unequivocal, inde- 
pendent, firm, voluntary, and conscientious response. 





Nothing Doing 

The Charleston News and Courier made no 
acknowledgment of the receipt of contributions to 
the Bryan fund last week. Again we call for an 
investigation and accounting. 
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Lincoln not a Prohibitionist 

Mr. Cuarin has accepted the nomination of the 
Prohibitionists in a speech in which he says that 
Lincotn “was a lifelong abstainer and a Prohibi- 
tionist.”” Every political crank is at liberty under 
our laws to declare that Livcotn was his kind of 
crank, and Lixconn, being dead, cannot deny it. 
There is no ground whatever for calling him a 
Prohibitionist. A very abstemious man he un- 
doubtedly was, but he neyer put himself forward, 
so far as we ever heard, as a total abstainer from 
principle. When as a young man he ran a country 
store for a time he doubtless sold liquor. That 
has little significance one way or the other, but to 
call him a Prohibitionist is sheer, unsupported 
impudence. 


Euphemistical 

Was the failure to invite Governor Hugues to the 
SHERMAN notification ceremony at Utica, New York, 
deliberate ?—Springfield Republican 
We don’t know, but, anyhow, that is a very mild 
and forbearing word to use about it. 


The Springfield Riots 

An assault upon a white woman by a negro 
on the morning of August 14 started a race riot 
at Springfield, Illinois, which has resulted at this 
writing in six or seven deaths, the destruction of 
much property, and much disturbance of the pub- 
lic mind. Springfield, the capital of Illinois, is a 
city of about 35,000 population, including, until 
last week, about 3000 negroes, 1000 of whom are 
said to be very recent comers. Disappointed in a 
very earnest desire to lynch the negro arrested for 
assault, a white mob in Springfield started in with 
a general purpose to drive all the negroes out of 
town. No neglect seems chargeable to the city 
or State authorities. So far as appears both acted 
promptly and with good judgment, using firemen 
first to distract the mob, and getting out the 
militia, both local and State, with the minimum 
of delay. What happened at Springfield may hap- 
pen, it would seem, to any similar city. It remains 
to be seen what Springfield can do to make these 
outbreaks odious and diminish the chances of their 
occurrence. At this writing she has thirty sus- 
pected rioters under arrest. If she can convict 
and punish enough of them, it will help to make 
race riots unpopular. That they are now and have 
been unpopular among four-fifths of the popula- 
tion. of Springfield helps the chances of conviction. 


Hopes, Lost and Found 

Mr. Joun R. McLran’s Democratic Cincinnati 
Enquirer has ostentatiously abandoned: hope of 
electing Mr. Bryan by the help of radical Repub- 
lican votes in the West. It says the radical Re- 
publican leaders are not coming out for him, and 
that he won’t get the votes of the voters whom they 
lead. Mr. Bryan’s hopes for the moment seem to 
rest on carrying New York by the votes of Re- 
publicans who are going to be mad because Hugues 
is not renominated. But the chance of beating 
iIvuGues for the nomination looks very, very slim. 


The Hains Brothers Removal Bureau 

Painful as it is to criticise the work of fellow 
creatures, it must be admitted that the removal 
bureau conducted by the brothers Hains does not 
seem to be run with good judgment. No concern 
can prosper long which exposes itself so extensively 
io criticism. The directing force of the bureau 
seems to be the elder, brother. The judgment 
shown by him in the removal accomplished seven- 
teen years ago was questioned at the time to au 
extent that amounted to actual censure. Why he 
shot the man he shot at the time is even now im- 
perfectly understood, since there is no other basis 
than his own assertion for believing that the dis- 
cretion he exercised was wise. In the new ease, 
in which the elder brother seems again to have 
been decidedly the dominating spirit, all the facts 
have not yet been disclosed, and it is more fair to 
wait for complete testimony before offering sug- 
gestions. But the exploit on the face of it pre- 
sents features that are far from engaging. Filling 
a half-clad and defenceless man full of bullet-holes, 
in cold blood and with careful preparation, is a 
kind of achievement that makes a painful impres- 
sion on thé observing public. When a concern like 
Hains brothers finds it necessary to its peace of 
mind and comfort to kill one man society may say, 
“We don’t understand it, but it may be all right,” 
but the second removal must inevitably compel a 
full exposition of the standards on which the 
brothers shape their deportment, and which they 
insist shall govern the behavior of other folks to- 
wards them. Either the laws must be changed to 














accord with their expectations, so that other folks 
will know what to expect, or the brothers must be 
constrained to adjust their conduct to the laws 
as they exist. Much the same can be said of Mr. 
H. K. Tuaw, whose bureau was closed up by the 
police some timé since, but seems just now in con- 
siderable danger of reopening. 


Firearms in Domestic Troubles 

Is a pistol a suitable implement to use in clear- 
ing up a domestic mess? Sometimes, possibly. 
When an Italian girl the other day shot her young 
scoundrel husband who had abused and threatened 
and beaten her bécause she would not turn harlot 
and support him by her earnings, that use of fire- 
arms seemed suitable enough, provided her story 
is true. A man not fit to live is dead, and a woman 
is freed from brutal tyranny. That does not seem 
so bad as justice goes. But the Harns brothers’ 
killing—has that done any good? A man is dead 
who, possibly, had committed a mortal offence 
against his slayer. Whether he did or not we do 
not know. A woman’s frailty has been exposed— 
if, indeed, she was frail. But wherein do these 
achievements profit the man who slew? What pos- 
sible results of his action could benefit him, his 
children, his relatives—any one whom he eared for 
or ought to care for? He and his brother are 
locked up, and have before them a trial the cost 
of which will doubtless impoverish every one con- 
nected with them. Hans’s children are prejudiced 
sorely in their worldly prospects, his own nerves, 
they tell us, have collapsed; his plucky old father 
faces ruinous troubles. Only the brother, abettor 
and apparently instigator of the homicide, main- 
tains, apparently, that what happened was neces- 
sary and inevitable, and that events, having pro- 
ceeded naturally, must be borne with patience while 
they take their course. 
A Superannuated Tradition 

The peculiarity of this killing, if we may trust 
the stories about it that have been published, is 
that it was undertaken by one brother on the ad- 
vice of the other that it was the only proper thing 
to do. Now when a man kills in hot blood the 
lover of his unfaithful wife, that is one thing. 
We don’t expect him to reason out the profit and 
loss of it. We make allowances for extreme provo- 
cation and a distracted mind. But a man who, 
after long deliberation, kills the enemy of his 
domestic peace on the ground that it is the proper 
thing to do is in quite a different case. The tradi- 
tion in accord with which he acts is no longer 
sound, if it ever was, and by living up to it he 
merely makes the worst of a bad job. The man 
who has the best of it is the man he kills, thereby 
releasing him from the sure punishment that fol- 
lows automatically upon such offences as his. The 
worst of it befalls the avenger himself and every- 
body whose welfare he is most bound to consider 
and protect. He should realize, if he has time to 
think, that his first duty is to his children, his 
next to his wife (to protect her as far as possible), 
and his next to his near relatives. When he does 
a vast damage to all of these and to himself be- 
cause he is persuaded that honor demands it, he 
exhibits himself as a deluded man. Honor requires 
nothing of the sort, and common sense and decent 
consideration for those who deserve it call for an 
altogether different course of action. 


Admiral Evans is Retired 

The popularity of Admiral Evans has been 
abundantly earned by services as valuable and 
skilful as there have been opportunities to render. 
His retirement last week took the best-known fig- 
ure (except Admiral Dewry) out of the active 
list of the navy.’ His nickname of “ Fighting Bor 
Evans” should not be remembered as implying 
any reflection on his diseretion. He did not invent 
cr assume that name. It was inflicted upon him 
without his co-operation or consent. It was a token 
of popular affection, but practically the most it 
ever meant was that he could be depended upon to 
fight when duty demanded it. It was always every 
bit as true that he could be trusted not to fight 
when fighting was out of order. Officers more 
discreet of speech there may have been, but none 
of sounder discretion in action when in command 
of ships or fleet. 


A Chance for Martyrdom 

If Mrs. Joun L. Garpner, of Boston, could make 
up her mind to go to jail for smuggling art objects 
into this country, it would be an exceedingly val- 
uable object-lesson in favor of at least so much 
of tariff revision as relates to antique objects of 
art. In the whole tariff list there is no clause 
more absurd and foolish than that which imposes 
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heavy duties on old pictures, tapestries, and pieces 
of sculpture, though there are other clauses the 
repeal or revision of which is more important. 
That New England should pay a duty on coal, 
for example, is preposterous. In the art-importa- 
tion case now before the newspapers Mrs. GARDNER 
seems not herself to have done or attempted any 
smuggling, but she could easily contrive a case 
that would put her in a position to become a martyr 
to the cause of tariff reform. 


Why Not Restrain Mr. Thomas 

The misfortune of Mr. E. R. THomas in smash- 
ing an expensive motor-car while running at enor- 
mous speed on the public highway (and incidental- 
ly breaking outlying details of his own anatomy 
and imperilling the life of another person) seems 
to call for special consideration with a view of 
remedial measures. What is to be done about Mr. 
Tuomas? He seems to have an incurable pro- 
pensity to run wild and overfast in motor-cars on 
publie roads. He has killed one person, and done, 
we believe, considerable damage to others besides 
himself. He is able to command the use of very 
powerful cars, and is of an admitted incapacity 
to restrain his inclination for dangerous speed 
when he gets into one. He is as dangerous to the 
community as a man with a habit of target-shooting 
in the street. Under our present laws no penalty 
ean be inflicted upon him which is powerful enough 
to act as a check upon his habits, or protect the 
public from the hazards to which it is exposed in 
consequence of his being at large. There are 
other cases as pressing as his, but he and his record 
are so well known that they offer the most useful 
example. Fines matter little to Mr. THomas and 
motorists of his sort, nor do damage suits restrain 
them. The State Legislatures ought next fall with 
one accord to provide for imprisonment of reckless 
motorists of the Tuomas species for such terms 
as shall suffice to correct their habits and conserve 
the safety of the public. They may be trusted to 
break their own necks eventually, but they are 
liable, and indeed likely, to do lots of harm to other 
persons first. Shut them up before they do either. 
The law should not leave it to farmers, popping 
with shotguns from behind trees, to avert destruc- 
tion from peaceable citizens. 


A Masterful Rofer 

While cur Government—such executive and 
legislative accessories as he requires being in dis- 
persion—has dreamed by the Sound shore of snort- 
ling elephants, certain special writers for the 
magazines have been preparing the Caribbean Sea 
for a post-election na ‘al crusade against the con- 
tractually infidel Castro. “Such a crusade cannot 
be undertaken unless in the opinion of the public 
here and elsewhere it is for God and the Right. 
Therefore the special writers have very opportune- 
ly been picturing Venezuela’s President as very 
black. They have made him appear so black to 
the eyes of the world that whatever the nature of 
our claims we can proceed to snuff him on general 
principle. One writer describes him as a “ usurp- 
ing little thief,” as.a “little Andean bandit,” as 
a “repulsive robber chief,” as “fortunately an ex- 
ceptional man in any continent and under every dis- 
pensation of civilization or want of it,” as one who 
“ eats like a pig and makes more noise drinking than 
a. horse,” as one whose hair is “ always unkempt ” 
and whose clothing is “far from neat.” Another 
informs us that he is a man of “moral depravity 
and dissolute habits,” whe “ possesses neither in- 
tellectual attainments nor cultivated tastes.” Now, 
doubtless Cipriano is an infelicitous potpourri— 
a combination of the Satanie vices and the graces 
ef Slovenly Peter. But we should not forget 
nor, to do them justice, do the two writers we have 
quoted forget, to give the devil his due. The devil 
is masterful; a fine thing to be—look at Draz. 
Castro, too, is masterful. Nero, Ivan, Rosas 
could have given him nothing in the game of 
tyranny; every man in Venezuela is under his 
thumb. At present he may go farther than those 
modern sovereigns who speak of “my people”; 
like the Grand Monarch, he may say, “I am the 
people.” But not for one minute would we have 
our readers suppose that this fanciful identifiea- 
tion is beneficial to the Venezuelans. Castro talks 
of regenerating his country, but actually he has 
ruined it. To quote again one of our authorities: 
“Venezuela is to-day impoverished; trade and in- 
dustry are dead; foreign commerce is at its lowest 
ebb; everywhere exists the greatest destitution. 
In Caracas, the capital, the streets are full of beg- 
gars, and people of the better class, formerly well- 
to-do, are selling their valuables and household 
effects to obtain money for the actual necessities 


of life.” 





Cali No More Names, Please 

If HARRIMAN carries out his plan of housing all his 
central railroad offices in one building it will be the 
biggest business ganglion in the world—Hx«change. 


Ganglion! Ganglion! Very abusive - sounding 
word, that! This is no time to be searching out 
new epithets to throw at business. 


Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina 

The blood of nations is feverish these days. 
Government assures government of good faith; 
rulers kiss and diplomats exchange compliments; 
humanitarians speak confidently of the abolition 
of war, and yet, and yet—there is too much of 
this sort of thing. One is inclined to regard it 
as the measure of international suspicion. Eng- 
land is watching Germany across the North Sea 
and India beyond at the same time; Turkey is in 
transformation; Portugal and Persia have been 
in revolt; the United States and the British de- 
pendencies on the Pacifie are fearful of Japan; 
finally, Brazil and Argentina are arming, it is 
whispered, against the day when they shall fall 
to warring over the acquisition of Uruguay. Nor 
is it at all improbable that some day they shall, 
perhaps, when Brazil’s three Dreadnoughts are 
south of the equator; for both Argentina and 
her big neighbor to the northward have desired 
Uruguay for nigh on a century. In 1814 Uruguay 
fell into the hands of Articas, an Argentine gen- 
eral; in 1821 she was partly conquered by Brazil; 
finally, in 1843, she was dominated by MANUEL 
Or1BeE, who desired to unite her with the Argentine 
Confederation. OriBE was overthrown in 1851. 
Since then Uruguay has maintained her inde- 
pendence, but her situation has always been 
precarious. 


As Seen on the Map 

A glance at the map reveals her as being 
not only a very small country, but also geo- 
graphically a part of Brazil. If she were incor- 
porated into the Brazilian province of Matto 
Grosso, Portuguese dominion would be extended 
to the broad outlet of the Parana and Uruguay 
rivers, whose sources are both in the Brazilian 
mountains. Moreover, in Montevideo, Brazil 
would acquire a city whose harbor is in some 
respects superior to that of Buenos Ayres, only 
ninety miles away. On the other hand, the Uru- 
guayans are mainly of Spanish extraction, and 
socially (especially in their treatment of women) 
are Argentine and not Brazilian. Altogether, un- 
der the circumstances it would seem for the best 
that Uruguay should remain, as she herself de 
sires, independent. Unfortunately the war-clouds 
which envelop her on the north and south are 
charged with bitterness as well as expediency; 
the Argentines are too prone to call the Brazilians 
monkeys, the Brazilians to retort that there is 
nothing to Argentina but her capital city, Buenos 
Ayres. However, Brazil and Argentina are gov- 
erned by men of much intelligence and resolution; 
nor is the influence of European investors to be 
ignored. Such influence had much to do with 
keeping Chile and Argentina from armed conflict 
in 1902, and may be counted on again to inter- 
vene to prevent hostilities between the latter coun- 
try and Brazil. 


On Going to Church 

Apropos of a query recently propounded in these 
columns respecting the frequency with which men 
go to meeting in summer, the editor of our es- 
teemed contemporary, the Haaminer, assures us 
that he “attended a Baptist church last Sunday— 
also the Sunday before—when a good-sized congre- 
gation was present, of whom more than one-third 
were men.” We also acknowledge with gratitude 
the receipt of a communication from Mr. Joun ©. 
Tayuor, of Charlottesville, Virginia, to the effect 
that, on August 2, “a good half of a full congre- 
gation” in the Protestant Episcopal church of 
that town were men; also that “our home church 
at Norfolk is known as characteristically a men’s 
church.” The encouragement conveyed by such in- 
formation is indeed uplifting. But are these the 
only churches which men attend in summer? And 
does the editor of the Framiner play golf? That 
surely is a pertinent question. Iis confession— 
or is it a boast?—that he went to meeting two 
Sundays in succession sounds suspicious. 


Odd That They Do Not Learn 

The curious antagonism between automobiles 
and trolley-cars and railroad trains on Long Island 
continues week after week to be steadily fruitful 
of wrecks. People who do not live on Long Island 
find it very hard to understand why the whole 
motoring population of that district does not learn 
that every grade crossing is a trap. 
























































































About the Moon and the Stars 


CominG suddenly upon a sunset window in the early 
evening at this time of the month one is struck by a 
splendid procession of heavenly bodies marching in 
slant line down the western sky from the top of the 
cone of heaven. Lowest on the horizon, leading the 
van over the borders of the world, is Venus, huge, 
brilliant, oblong, balanced for the instant on the very 
tip top of the poplar tree, and just a yard or so behind 
is the glittering sickle of the waxing moon, keen and 
gleaming, with a tiny rim of gold suggesting the 
sphere. For the moment it seems divested of its 
vaunted insistence upon an alien birth, and sits among 
the planets and the stars as if absorbed in cozy inter- 
course. The young child, looking out, clapped its 
hands with joy at this unaccustomed friendliness, and 
exclaimed, * Venus and the moon are sitting out there 
talking to-night.” 

Only a little more remote, seeming less glorious 
because it is hard to shine resplendently with Venus 
in the near neighborhood, comes Jupiter, and straight 
on at equal distance Regulus, said to be fleeing from 
us at the rate of fifteen miles a second, and bringing 
up the rear, straggling a bit behind, somewhat wan 
and tenuous and rare comes the Virgin’s Spica. This 
is a rare joy to see, and a matter to color the dreams 
in sleep, this heavenly march down the arches of the 
sky. “the ordinances of the moon and the stars by 
night.” The good sun is such a useful creature, so 
closely related to our every-day needs in the world, 
coddling the crops and bringing the harvest, that we 
become as familiar in our attitude as to an old nurse 
who calls us at morning, and bids us to bed at dark 
after the day’s work and play; the moon, that draws 
the sea and lends young lovers light, is all a part of 
youth and emotion, swift desires, and quick regrets; 
but of a still night, when the pendent, sapphire curtain 
of the universe is dropped, and the lonely stars burn 
through, there is a mysterious pulsing everywhere, as 
of one great being behind that breathes and sends 
forth mighty thoughts on tremulous rays to pierce 


the interstellar spaces. 


If sunlight nourishes childhood, warms and feeds and 
familiarizes us with our home—the earth—and the 
moon shares the disturbance of our restless youth, it is 
the stars that are our real friends in old age, when the 
journey across the world is near at end, and we are 
wrapping our mantle about us and girding our loins 
to go on the new journey, we know not whither, but we 
cannot help fancying that we yet have business some- 
where in all the spaces of infinity, where the hosts of 
the stars move on, and one likes to take to one’s heart 
the Biblical promise: ‘ And they that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 





ever. 

What a terrible conception of the spiritual life it is 
which should blot out the whole of the visible universe 
at once, “the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which Thou hast ordained,” which 
must seal up the heavens and make the lights thereof 
dark! Rather there would seem to be an intimate 
connection between the two statements: 


* He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up their 
wounds, 

He telleth the number of the stars and ealleth them 

by name.” 

Death would be a poor and belittling matter if it 
tended only to darkness and the worm, and some form 
of our consciousness did not stride on, listening as He 
tells the number of the stars and calls them by name. 

A poet of another age speaks of his spirit as being 
“more voluble than light,” and adds: 


“It can put on a thousand forms, 
Being clothed with what itself adorns.” 
le, indeed, belonging to earlier centuries, was secure 
of his endless kinship with the stars. “ The world 
was more in me than I in it,” he says, and of his 
own thoughts he writes: 
“What were the sky, 

What were the sun or stars, did ye not be 

In me, and represent them there, 

Where else they never could appear!” 
Untouched he was in that age when man seemed yet 
the centre and sole purpose of creation by the doubt 
and depression of this century’s poet who wrote of 
man as Nature’s darling, kissed and cuffed, engendered 
but to sweat and make his brag and rot. 

“From nightly towers 
He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 
Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them in gold dust, 
And yet is he successive unto nothing 
But patrimony of a little mould, 
And entail of four planks.” 


It was because there was a rejuvenescence of man 
and the world in the Elizabethan era that the dramas 
of that age are so flooded with moonlight. What but 
the moon’s light should have held the watch over those 
loves which were but “a smoke raised with a fume of 
sighs,” quickly begot and quickly ended, but all mortal 
in their meanings? If they wrote of the stars at all 
they saw them as “ patines of bright gold” incrusting 
the floor of heaven; gems inlaid in metal, or sparks of 
fire powdering the pavement of the skies. The world 
was too young and life too human for any real rela- 
tion between man and the great wanderers through the 
spheres. It is still moonlight rather than starlight 
that pours down upon KEAtTS’s magic casements open- 
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ing on faery lands, and SHELLEY, that seraphic boy, 
or boyish seraph, at any rate pure poet and no man, 
was constantly preoccupied with the moon, pale for 
weariness of climbing heaven, and 
“Like a dying lady, lean and pale, 
Who totters forth, wrapped in a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wondering of her fading brain.” 
The moving moon that nowhere does abide plays 
over all the best of CoLErRIDGE’s poetry, reflected in 
silent, shining icicles, and swimming, phantom-light 
but rimmed and circled by a silver thread over the win- 
ter landscapes, that always lured his unbraced, sickened 
nerves. 


The moon in its various phases does many things 
to add to the joy and wonder of living. It rises 
full orbed and glowing in the -east at times, and 
spreads a broadening path across the sea to the shore, 
a pathway of pure shining silver leading direct from 
earth to sky. It sends strange, checkered, flitting 
lights through the white birches of the woods, turning 
the slender stems into ghostly ladies, and drawing in 
tiny open spaces the dewy rings where surely fairies 
dance in circles. 

But the stars, as the octogenarian poet of our own 
day says, are “the brain of heaven,” and it is even 
possible to resent the moon’s interference with them 
when, instead of an outpouring of light, we yearn for 
their silence and their distance and their quietude. To 
lie out under them at night, to watch them wheel in 
vast and leisurely circles round Polaris, is to become 
quieted and rid of ourselves and all the self’s small 
fretting cares and griefs. Youth cowers under vast- 
ness; it is still at home on earth and craves four limit- 
ing walls and cozy candle lights, but with age 
awakes the desire of the further pilgrimage; we are 
ready to shed the body’s cerements, and exchange the 
little cell of mortal life for the immortal wayfaring. 
We pass. And lying so, with the vision leading into 
endless spaces, it can but seem that we shall be forever, 
even as now, pervading them. And after love and 
thought and dull desires and futile questionings, we 
come to feel that our little troubles shall pass too, 
shall end in their larger peace. 





Personal 


TuE people who make this world familiar and home- 
like to old residents continue to pass away in such 
numbers and with such regularity as to make the 
elderly observer fear the speedy exhaustion of the 
entire group. Undoubtedly this process is always 
operating, but its speed seems quickened sometimes, 
and it has of late. Ika D. Sankey died on August 
13; a man whom everybody knew or knew about, and 
whom hundreds of thousands had seen or heard, and 
remembered. When it is said that SANKEY sung where 
Moovy preached, the important part of the story is 
told. The two men fitted together perfectly, and 
worked in a successful harmony fit to be compared 
with that of GiLperT and SULLIVAN, leaving it debate- 
able which partnership was the greater one of the 
two. Mr. SANKEY was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
was twenty-one years old when it broke out, and had 
already manifested an evangelical spirit, which he got, 
no doubt, from his father, who was a Methodist 
preacher in Pennsylvania. The son responded to Lry- 
COLN’S first call for volunteers in 1860, and served one 
enlistment. When that expired he became a deputy 
in the internal revenue service, but his interest in 
religion was very active, and his power lay in his 
singing. Mr. Moopy heard him in Indianapolis in 
1870, and within six months had caught him and made 
him his helper in his church in Chicago. From that 
time until Mr. Moopy died, in 1899, they worked to- 
gether with scarcely any separation. In 1903 Mr. 
SANKEY became blind. He died, sixty-eight years old, 
in Brooklyn. It is estimated that over fifty million 
copies of his Gospel Hymns have been printed. The 
profit on these sales is said to have reached at 
least half a million dollars, nearly all of which Mr. 
SANKEY gave away. Of late years the income from 
his music has been turned over to the Northfield 
School of Bible Study, which he and Mr. Moopy 
established. 


AinswortH R. Sporrorp, who died on August 11, was 
nearly eighty-three years old, and had been known to 
the public for nearly half the century through his con- 
nection with the Library of Congress. In that library 
he became first assistant in 1861, was librarian-in- 
chiet from 1864 to 1897, and was chief assistant from 
1897 to the time of his death. He was a notable 
librarian, wholly wrapped up in his library and his 
duties there, and an amusingly bad man of business. 
His business incapacity got him into various troubles. 
Once in 1895 he was found to be $22,000 short in his 
accounts, but after he had paid up, money which had 
been paid to the library in copyright fees began to 
be found in various desks and drawers where Mr. 
Sporrorp had dumped the checks and postal orders as 
they came in, so that he got back all that he paid to 
the government. After that, Hersert PUTMAN was 
made librarian and Mr. Sporrorp chief assistant, a 
change which suited him perfectly, since it allowed 
him to devote his entire time to the books. His ex- 
traordinary memory for books, and what was in them, 
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and where they were to be found, las furnished the 
paragraphers with many interesting stories. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS ADEE, who died on August 12, had 
a wide reputation as a Yale graduate and as a sports- 
man. Whoever has known about college sports in the 
last quarter century must incidentally have known 
about Mr. ApEE. He graduated from Yale forty-one 
years ago, but his interest in Yale College and in 
college sports persisted actively as long as he lived. 
He was beloved by Yale, and respected and liked by 
his adversaries in sport, and his death at sixty-three 
terminates an influence of great value for sound 
sportsmanship. 





Correspondence 
FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


CuicaGco, ILL., August 3, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Having been a constant reader of the Harper 
periodicals for more than thirty years—and they have 
all been household gods in my family—I make bold 
upon that acquaintance to send a line of appreciation 
for the editorial entitled “Go West,’ which was 
printed in the WerrKty of July 4. Through being 
forwarded several times the issue mentioned has just 
reached me, and is too good to pass without acknowl- 
edgment even at so late a day. 

It was a far cry from Matthew Arnold’s epitome of 
things “Chicagoan as “ Hog and Hominy” to Lady 
Aberdeen’s comment upon American social life after 
her visit in 1903, that the most cultivated society 
she had met in the States was in the little college town 
of Galesburg in central Illinois. When Walter Dam- 
rosch discovered that the highest average of musical 
taste and appreciation was to be found among the 
women of the small Western cities; and when Mr. 
Moody declared that in St. Louis a greater propor- 
tion of men and women were familiar with the Bible 
than in any other American city, we of the West re- 
joiced and took stock of ourselves. But for keen per- 
ceptiveness, incisive examination, and _ fair-minded 
criticism your editorial list of “ revelations” is quite 
the best thing I have seen from the pen of any visitor 
from any quarter whatsoever. 

Within my knowledge you are the first critic to 
grant “that jealousy of the East does not exist.” 
Indeed, Mr. Editor, you have placed a practised hand 
upon the pulse of the West, and have diagnosed the 
case with a doctor’s precision. 

Permit me, then, to thank you for the pleasure you 
have given, not alone to your readers in the titanic 
West before the Rockies, but here in the Middle West, 
which yet grapples with life as a young lion. 

I am, sir, Ipa E. SKINNER. 








A Campaign Address 


He’s our peerless, peerless leader. I sha’n’t stoop to 
eall him great. 

He’s the finest thing that’s happened since the birth 
of this here State. 

He’s a plain man of the Peepul with a big and 
aching heart, 

Who but asks you folks to hitch him to the high 
official cart. 

He’s the hope of all the nation, and our eager eyes 
now turn 

Unto Bryan and old Thingumbob, I think his name 
is Kern. 


He’s the friend of all the lowly in this broad and 
golden land, 

And he won’t refuse a dollar from the very humblest 
hand. 

He will not decline a penny from the meekest sort 
of gent, : 

And he'll spend two cents to thank you if you only 
send a cent, 

While the crooked tainted money of the Plutocrat 
he'll spurn— 

That’s Bill Bryan and his partner, Mr.—What?—I 
thank you—Kern. 


Why he shows his wondrous spirit towards the lowly 
and distressed 

When he comes to stand before you as your noblest 
and your best. 

Does he choose for his companion some one great 
and known to fame? 

Does he place upon his ticket one of great resounding 
name? 

No, he turns from all the famous, with a Democratic 
yearn, 

And he picks to share )is honors Mr.—Who’s the 
fellow ?—Kern. 


He’s a voice so big and noisy that it scares the 
. Octo-pus, 

And he gives it to the Peepul, yes, he gives it unto us, 

And the chap who cannot hear it in his small two- 
acre plot 

Can obtain it for a nickel in a little rubber pot, 

And can hear it loudly thunder if a little crank he’ll 


turn 
With a squeak down towards the finish to remind us 
all of—Kerr. 


In the White House we will place him when November 
comes around. 

With our Nation’s highest laurels will our Willyum 
then be crowned. 

Mr. Pluto’s merry pluting will be landed in the soup, 

But you'll see the Common Peepul sitting on the 
White House stoop, 

While within, enthroned in power, Bill the Peerless, 
still the same, 

We shall see benignly sitting with old Mr.—Whatshis- 
name. 5 i ee 
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EVEN lives were taken, scores of citizens 
were wounded, and _ property worth 
Z thousands of dollars was destroyed in 

* “4 the race riots which began at Springfield, 
Parad Illinois, the home of yp con Siadein, 

~) (AS on August 14, The services of two bri- 
gades of State troops were required to quell the dis- 
order. 

George Richardson, a negro, entered the home of 
Karl Hallam before daylight, dragged Mrs. Hallam 
out of the house, abused her. and left her unconscious. 
Richardson was arrested and locked in a cell near that 
of Joe James, a negro, who recently killed Clergy A. 
Ballard, while attempting a similar assault upon 
Ballard’s daughter. 

A mob gathered around the jail in the afternoon 
and threatened the prisoners. In the early evening 
the mob assembled in greater numbers and yelled for 
revenge upon the negroes. The sheriff called out the 
entire gro force, a troop of State cavalry, a com- 
pany of infantry, and a gatling-gun section to defend 
the jail. He borrowed the automobile of H. T. Loper, 
caused a fire company to dash through the crowd, and 
during the excitement hurried the negroes away in the 
automobile, flagged a train, and took them in safety 
to Bloomington. 

When the news of this ruse spread through the 
crowd there was a rush for Loper’s restaurant. The 
mob turned his motor-car upside down and burned it. 
They swarmed into the restaurant and tore it to pieces. 
Loper drew a revolver and fired a few shots, but friends 





dragged him down into the cellar and hid him.. 


Stores and houses near by were looted. 

During forty-eight hours the rioting grew in violence. 
On the second day a crowd of negroes kicked and 
trampled a white man to death. Charles Hunter and 
Scott Burton, negroes, were shot and hanged. Jerry 
Dunnegan, an aged and harmless negro, was slashed, 
shot, and hanged. 

Rioting continued for five days, and even then 1500 
troops remained on guard. Warrants have been issued 
for seven hundred members of the mob. 


The Exterior of Loper’s Restaurant, which was demolished by the Rioters because 
Loper helped the Sheriff to get two Negroes out of the Crowd’s reach 





A Detachment of Soldiers on Guard 
at the Shanty of a Negro Family 
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A Saloon wrecked by the Mob, and the Pole (on 
Right) where the Negro Dunnegan was strung up 














A’ Detachment of Infantry from Chicago 
on the Way to the Scene of the Riots 




















































Mr. Sherman delivering his Speech of Acceptance. Almost immediately behind him sits Secretary of State Root. In the right-hand Corner of the Stand 
is seated Frank R. Hitchcock, Chairman of the Republican National €ampaign Committee; beside him sits Senator Burrows, who made the Notification Speech 





The latest Portrait of James S. Sherman, Republican Candidate for Vice-President 


Republicans Inform Mr. Sherman 


THE NOTIFICATION OF JAMES S. SHERMAN, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, AT THE CANDIDATE’S HOME IN UTICA 
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Mr. Bryam Accepts 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE DELIVERING HIS SPEECH AT THE NOTIFICATION CEREMONIES BEFORE THE STATE CAPITOL AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Count Zeppelin’s Air-ship, known as ‘No. 4,” was destroyed by Fire on August 5, following the Explosion of its Gas-bag. The 
Air-ship at the time of the Accident was anchored in an open Plain near Echterdingen, where it was undergoing Repairs 

















During the record-breaking trip of H. M. S. “Indomitable” across the Atlantic, on her return from the Quebec festivities, volunteers were required for the stoke- 

hold in order that the strain upon the ordinary stokers might be lessened. The Prince of Wales was the first to volunteer. He put on stoker’s clothes, descended 

into the stoke-hold, and shovelled coal for some time. In consequence of the royal example, every one on board volunteered, and the Atlantic record was broken. 

After ascending to the deck, the Prince, still in his stoker’s clothes, posed for the photograph. In the group with the Prince are officers and the members of the royal 

suite covered with coal-dust. They are, from left to right, (J) Sir Francis Wood, (2) Sir A. Bigge, (3) Engineer-Commander Ayres, (4) The Prince, (5) Captain 
King-Hall, (6) Lord Annaly, (7) Captain B. Godfrey Faussett 
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HE Administration of the United 
States of America has hitherto pur- 
Y sued toward Hayti a policy that is 
astounding. The attitude of our 
% government must soon change. The 

existing conditions cannot be longer 
tolerated. Diplomatic representa- 
tives of European Powers are en- 
tirely united in believing that thé 
time has come for drastic action that will forever 





terminate the evils that have cursed that country for - 


more than one hundred years. Here is the verdict of 
Europe on the situation: 

“The Monroe Doctrine has heretofore been respected 
by our governments, but the United States cannot ex- 
pect us to forever concede the right to maintain that 


doctrine unless, together with the privilege of * pro- - 


tecting the countries of the west against predatory 
Europe,’ the Washington officials assume the responsi- 
bility of protecting our subjects against the criminal 
maltreatment and insolent disregard of all principles 
of honor and decency which characterize the rulers 
of this so-called republic. The philanthropic citizens 
of the ‘model republic’ went to war with Spain be- 
cause of Cuba; they made protests against and shed 
tears over King Leopold’s alleged treatment of Congo 
natives. Yet they permit, here in Hayti, outrages far 
more atrocious than have ever been suggested in the 
most sensational stories of Cuba and Africa. 


“It is my belief that, if Americans in general had 


the slightest knowledge of the cruelties daily prac- 
tised in this benighted republic; if they could see for 
themselves, directly or by means of the public press, 
the manner in which more than a million miserable, 
semi-savage blacks are kept in densest ignorance and 
abject slavery, forcibly, by a few thousand of the most 
corrupt, barbarous scoundrels that ever deliberately 
ruined and despoiled a country; if they could be made 
to realize the contempt in which Haytians hold foreign 
rights. and all members of Caucasian races — there 
would arise such outery as would startle the American 
State Department into action which should have been 
taken years ago. 

“Certain it is that, if the United States does not 
soon take decisive steps to remedy the present intoler- 
able conditions, Europe will. It is probable that 
several European Powers will jointly request Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, through the proper channels, to inter- 
vene. If the request does not bring about the desired 
result, those Powers will carry out whatever measures 
may be necessary to forever insure to their subjects 
the protection and respect heretofore denied them.” 

The foregoing statements were made to me by the 
diplomatic representative in Port-au-Prince, the capital 
of Hayti, of one of the European governments. I have 
every reason for believing that the crisis in affairs of 
the Black Republic is close at hand. The diplomat 
whom I have quoted is merely voicing an opinion held 
by all accurately informed persons. Foreigners resi- 
dent in Hayti for many years, visitors who remain 
long enough to even go ashore from a steamer, Hay- 
tians who are intelligent enough to recognize the in- 
evitable and sufficiently honest to admit the truth, all 
agree that the only way in which to terminate the 
brutality, bloodshed, public and private thievery, ar- 
son, and misery that have been this country’s portion 
for so long, is through intervention by some foreign 
Power. The present governing body is a rotten 
remnant of barbarism, and there is no hope that there 
will ever be any permanent amelioration as long as 
Haytians remain in control of their affairs. Continu- 
ance of this “republic” is merely prolongation of an 
active menace to lives, property, commerce, and inter- 
national comity. 

Diplomatic and consular representatives of Hayti, 
in the United States and Europe, are prone to assert 
that the government of Nord Alexis is one of progress, 
of enlightenment, and that his people have been ma- 
terially benefited by his wise, benevolent attention to 
their welfare. Such statements are absolutely untrue. 
Hayti is to-day more wretched and nearer dissolution, 
through lack of cohesiveness, than she has been in all 
of the bloody century since the commencement of her 
independence. The eulogists of Haytian government 
cannot point to one act of Nord Alexis as an example 
of publie spirit, patriotism, beneficence, or kindliness. 


By Pierre Derbigny 


They cannot show any proof of public improvement 
or of expenditure of public moneys for anything ex- 
cept private profit. Nor can they deny that, under this 
“wise” ruler, public revenues have decreased, agri- 
cultural production has diminished, currency has de- 
preciated, and suffering, want, and misery have in- 
creased tenfold among the people. Nord Alexis, be- 
tween salary, “ maintenance allowance,” “ allowance 
for Sunday parades of the military,” “ appropriation 
for entertaining foreign potentates,” “allowance for 
expenses of trips” (on which he never goes), etc., 
obtains from the treasury of this poverty-stricken 
country about one hundred thousand dollars in gold 
per annum. Since he and his satellites have been in 

















Nord Alexis, the President of Hayti 


power, the public revenues have been devoted solely to 
enrichment of the “ring.” No roads have been built, 
nor any repaired. Three million dollars were appro- 
priated, in 1904, for building and repairing roads, 
establishment of agricultural experiment stations, 
purchase and free distribution of seeds and agricul- 
tural implements. ‘The money has disappeared, with 
no explanation as to why if»was not applied to the 
purposes for which voted. 

In 1905, Charles Cameau, president of the auditor’s 
office, signed a report which closed with: “ The sum- 
mary of financial operations for the year shows an 
expenditure of about four million dollars for which 
no accounting is rendered. All of the laws of the 
republic regarding administration of finances have 
been violated, not accidentally nor clandestinely, but 
openly and incessantly. The responsibility for these 
violations and this unexplained deficit rests upon the 
Minister of Finance.” 

It might embarrass the defenders of President 
Alexis to explain what variety of official probity in- 
duced the latter to retain the Minister of Finance in 
office and drive M. Cameau into exile. 

As a matter of fact, Alexis has been particularly 
blind in selecting members of his cabinet, Senators, 
Deputies, and advisers in general. Especially has he 
sought ‘and placed in power men noted for immorality, 
unscrupulousness, ignorance, and inhumanity. His 
former and present ministers have reputations as 
rogues, moral lepers, and ignoramuses. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs (Secretary of State) who preceded 
the present incumbent was an ignorant, ferocious 
black, with an intense hatred of foreigners. Formerly, 
having failed to pass his examinations at school in 
Paris, he was employed as clerk in a store in one of 
































































the small coast towns of Hayti. The consul of the 
United ‘States in Port-au-Prince repeatedly endeavored 
to collect from him payment of bills due American 
merchants, but always without success. Yet Alexis 
chose him as head of the department which should be 
in charge of the ablest man in the republic. He has 
been succeeded by Louis Borno, a light-colored mulatto 
noted for his inhuman brutality and cunning trickery. 

The principal assistant to Alexis in bringing about 
the downfall of Hayti is and has been Mr. Frederic 
Marcelin, the Minister of Finance referred to by M. 
Charles Cameau. Marcelin was an impoverished pro- 
fessional gambler, of the ‘“tin-horn” variety, when 
Alexis put him in charge of the national finances. 
Shrewd, audacious in the extreme, absolutely without 
morals, he has enriched himself and associates, and 
has brought his country to the verge of destrue- 
tion. 

1 do not believe that one of the supporters of Alexis— 
diplomats and consuls ineluded—would lift finger or 
voice against Marcelin, because it is to Marcelin that 
they must look for their shares of the plunder, and no 
attack on the nation’s resources can be successful with- 
out the aid of Marcelin. 

While it is true that Marcelin has arranged and 
earried through a number of transactions which di- 
verted hundreds of thousands of dollars into pockets of 
the “ring”; conceding that sagacious planning and 
financial genius were demonstrated in many of his 
operations, notably the purchase from Russia of a 
*man-of-war,” registering some 1800 tons, at a price 
close to $400,000; eadmitting that many other acts 
and individuals were potent factors in causing condi- 
tions that exist to-day—it is still incontrovertible 
that Marcelin has done more to assist Nord Alexis in 
destroying the Republic of Hayti than has any other 
man, and one act alone of his has been the most 
effective of all the contributory causes. Cruelty of 
those in authority toward their own people, frequent 
armed overthrow of one faction by another, destruc- 
tion of cities and commerce, will probably never arouse 
any other nation to the extent of forcible interven- 
tion. 

But, when contractual obligations are deliberately re- 
pudiated, when rights of law-abiding foreigners are 
violated, when rulers of the country perpetrate acts 
which can only be classified as downright theft, the 
chances are that a restraining, possibly punitive, hand 
will be extended by some affected Power. And it is to 
just such a crisis that Alexis and his ring have dragged 
Hayti, the greatest momentum graveward having been 
given when Hayti’s Congress. passed the Marcelin bill 
which repudiated seven million dollars of national 
obligations. 

President Tiresias Simon Sam, predecessor of Alexis, 
found-himself, in 1900, short of cash and with revenues 
pledged to pay interest on bonds of the outstanding 
debt. To relieve the situation and liberate some part 
of the revenues, he entered into a contract with holders 
of bonds of various issues whereby their interests were 
consolidated. When Alexis came into office, he, too, 
needed money. He succeeded in arranging for a loan, 
one of the inducements to bankers being that he, 
Alexis, pledged recognition and protection of debts con- 
tracted by preceding governments. Contracts were 
drawn and signed, new bonds were issued, and Alexis 
received the money promised by English, German, 
French, Dutch, end American bankers. 

In 1903 Marcelin fathered, the legislature passed, 
and Alexis signed a bill establishing an income tax of 
ten per cent. of the interest on government bonds. 
Protests against this act not having been heeded by 
governments of the bondholders, another bill was 
passed, reducing interest on the bonds by fifty per 
cent. and removing the guarantees. The following 
copies and translations of official documents give the 
history of the case: 

Excerpt of a petition to the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, May 22, 1905: 

“Under the preceding government, and under the 
existing one, the legislative body passed laws pro- 
viding for five loan contracts, all of which were duly 
approved. About six months ago, the President of 
Hayti, through Mr. Marcelin, assured the creditors of 
the state that their interests would be fully respected 
and protected. Now, Mr. Marcelin proposes that you 


























Evidence of the woful Neglect of Sanitation in Port-au-Prince is afforded by the 
open Ditch full of Filth before the arched Entrance to the American Legation 
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The Palace of Hayti’s Ruler, where Voodoo Priests are Familiars, 
and strange Rites are Practised under Cover of Darkness 








pass a law reducing interest on these bonds, taking 
away our guarantees, and violating the laws of Hayti. 
We beg you to reject a proposition as illegal as it is 
arbitrary.” 

One hundred and twenty signatures were attached to 
this petition 

On the 23d of June, 1905, M. Bourjolly, Senator, 
addressed his colleagues at length, arguing against 
the Marcelin project. Among other things, he 
said: ‘Since our birth we have been threatened with 
claims by foreigners: we have suffered capture of our 
war-vessels, irrevocable ultimatums, bombardment, 
seizure of Captain Batch, indeterminable payment of 
indemnities, everlasting apologies, and the white flag 
hoisted on the palace by feeble administrations; all 
because we so often failed to recognize the inviola- 
bility and respect the rights of these foreigners. This 
project is sacrilege, as, through ruining the credit, it 
will destroy the possibility of a satisfactory future 
for our beloved but unhappy country. Do you under- 
stand how these creditors of the state will compel us 
to settle with them for damages caused by this pro- 
posed law? They will use force, will occupy territory, 
and will by arms control us until their claims have 
been satisfied. Mr. Marcelin declares that he is 
willing to assume responsibility for this violation of 
law and rights; but where will he be in the event 
of diplomatic complications? Probably abroad.” 

Notwithstanding, the bill was passed, and became 
a law. On the 24th of June, 1905, holders of the 
affected bonds addressed a protest to the dean and 
members of the diplomatic corps, requesting that they 
take action in the premises. Nothing was done by 
those gentlemen up to September 20, when the credit- 
ors sent the following letter to Secretary Root: 

“The undersigned creditors of the Republic of Hayti, 
and holders of the different categories of bonds of the 
interior debt, beg to bring to your notice that, not- 
withstanding their protest, addressed to the Haytian 
Chambers and Senate, against the project of law, pre- 
sented by Mr. F. Marcelin, Minister of Finances, to 
reduce by fifty per cent. the interest on the interior 
debt, and to take away the greater part of the guaran- 
tees given for same, the legislative body has voted 
this law without modification. 

“The debts were already reduced in 1903 by an 
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F. Marcelin, former Gambler, now Minister of Finance 


should not, upon such a precedent, next attack the 
capital of the loans, in order to balance his budget by 
these means, and in a short time wipe out the whole 
debt. 

“Our appeals to the Chambers and to justice not 
having been heeded, we apply to you, Mr. Secretary 
of State, to take in hand the defence of our interests. 

















Most of the Houses of Port-au-Prince, the Capital of Hayti, are of the primitive Type shown in this Picture 


of the Market-place. 


arbitrary tax of ten per cent.; thus the tax twelve- 
per-cent. bonds beeame 10.80 and are now 5.40 per 
cent.; the tax six-per-cent. bonds became 5.40 and are 
now 2.70 per cent.; and the tax five-per-cent. bonds be- 
came 4.50 and are now 2.25 per cent. 

“This action is contrary not only to Article 925 of 
the Haytian Civil Code, which states that no contract 
signed by two parties can be broken without the con- 
sent of both: but also to Article 17 of the Constitu- 
tion, which says that no law can have retroactive force. 

* Now, all Haytian loans were made by contracts 
signed by the government and bondholders, confirmed 
afterward by laws passed by the Chambers and Senate 
and printed on the face of the bonds. 

“The loans in question are: 

“ Twelve-per-cent. Consolidated; balance $4,242,254.- 
11. Six-per-cent. Consolidated; balance, $1,379,530.46 
guaranteed by an impost of $1.33 1-3, gold, on every 
one hundred pounds of coffee exported. 

“ Article V., of the convention of January 26, 1900, 
creating this loan, sanctioned by the Chambers and 
Senate in April, 1900, and printed on the face of the 
bonds, reads: ‘This guarantee is given especially and 
irrevocably to the Consolidated Loans, and the govern- 
ment interdicts to itself to touch, for whatever reason 
there might be, this guarantee which remains the abso- 
lute property of the bondholders,’ 

* Twelve-per-cent. Provisional Government, and 10th 
January loans united; balance, $2,087,994.88. 

* Guaranteed by eighty per cent. of export duties on 
cacao and logwood, 

* Kive-per-cent. Titres de la Caisse d’amortisse- 
ment, composed of blue bonds, $2,297,135.33, pink 
honds, $3,200,009.87, guaranteed by four-eighths of the 
twenty-five per cent. gold surtax on import duties. 

“In place of all the above-named guarantees, the 
new law gives, for the whole interior debt, only $1.10 
on every one hundred pounds of coffee exported. 

* By authorizing the Minister of Finances to destroy, 
at will, the convention of January 26, 1900, and the 
other contracts; by allowing him to dispose, arbi- 
trarily and without consulting the creditors of the 
different guarantees conservated by existing laws, the 
Chamber and the Senate have sanctioned a crying 
abuse of power and flagrant violation of their own laws, 
and there is no reason why a new Minister of Finance 
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“Through the United States minister to Hayti, Mr. 
W. F. Powell, the undersigned have already forwarded 
to your department a copy of the joint protest ad- 
dressed by the foreign bondholders to the dean and 
members of the diplomatic corps here, and copies of 
all the different documents.” 

On the 9th of February, 1906, the bondholders ad- 
dressed a note to Mr. Furniss, present United States 
Minister to Hayti, asking him what had been done in 
the matter. His reply was a mere acknowledgment of 
receipt, and a statement that he would advise later 
regarding the situation. ; 

In the mean time the holders of these bonds had 
taken steps to protect themselves, independent of any 
action by our State Department, by enjoining the Na- 
tional Bank of Hayti against delivery of any funds 
to the government. This “bank” is not such in the 
usual sense; it is a stock company, domiciled in France, 
composed of Frenchmen. Its functions are solely the 
collection and payment to bondholders, of the per- 
centages of export duties and import surtax allotted to 
covering the interest on the bonded debt, and acting as 
depository of government funds. The injunction, in 
accordance with.Haytian laws, was served on the bank 
officials by the attorney for the bondholders; it showed 
that the Marcelin bill to deprive the latter of their 
rights was unconstitutional, notified the bank that the 
courts would be appealed to at once, and stated that 


the bank would be held responsible if it delivered to ~ 


ether than the bondholders the money collected for 
their account. The case immediately went to court, 
and decision against the government was obtained. 
Promptly, the cabinet passed a resolution which, in 
effect, instructed the bank officials to ignore the de- 
cision of the court, to pay over to the government the 
funds collected, assured them that the case would go 
at once to the higher tribunal, and informed them that 
the government thereby assumed full responsibility in 
the matter. 

Notes from Marcelin .to the banks director, and 
vice versa, flew thick and fast thereafter; the former 
ordered the latter to deliver the funds in his charge; 
the latter refused unless the legislative body and Presi- 
dent voted and signed a law similar to the resolution 
in which the cabinet repudiated the court. A bill was 
passed and approved, but it was evasive and ambigu- 
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ous to the limit of absurdity; with a copy of it Mar- 
celin enclosed another hysterical demand for the 
cash. 

The director of the bank replied by writing at length 
to Nord Alexis, calling his attention to the various 
phases of the case, and positively refusing to obey the 
instructions given by the Secretary of Finance until 
the President and legislature, or the Supreme Court, 
should reverse the judgment of the lower court, and 
completely free the bank by legally assuming the 
entire responsibility. 

Alexis replied, through Marcelin, in a diatribe that 
is as long as it is ridiculous. ‘he outburst of de- 
nunciation concludes by informing Monsieur le Diree- 
teur that he is childishly ingenuous, that his knowledge 
of finance is nil, and that the cabinet will immediately 
appeal to the nation. 

On the same day the Senate authorized the Secre- 
tary of Finance to take such steps as were necessary 
to safeguard the national treasury. Marcelin at once 
issued an order providing that government funds 
would thereafter be entirely under his control, through 
officials appointed by himself. Then, still on the same 
day, he “railroaded” through the Congress a bill 
which reads: ‘“ The Secretary of Finance is authorized 
to devote to the pubiic service the million-dollar issue 
of five-cent nickel pieces, intended to have been used 
to cancel that amount of paper money. The reimburse- 
ment of this amount must be from the revenue ob- 
tained during the fiscal year 1905-6, according to the 
disposition of the treasurer.” 

Since then attention of Secretary of State Elihu 
Root, of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Robert Bacon, 
and, unofficially, of President Roosevelt, has been 
directed to the affair on several occasions. Holders 
of bonds have made repeated efforts to enlist the assist- 
ance of their respective governments. Those of Europe 
have replied that they preferred to await action by 
the United States. The oflicials at Washington have 
answered absolutely nothing. On one occasion Mr. 
Bacon did say that he believed that Haytians in 
general are a lot of well-meaning blacks, doing their 
best to upbuild their country in spite of the obstacles 
placed in their path by unscrupulous foreigners. That 
this idea prevails throughout the State Department is 
indicated by the fact that up to the present nothing 
has been sent to the bondholders in answer to their 
formal request for aid, filed more than three years 
ago. 

Furthermore, our State Department heads seem to be 
less informed as to true conditions in Hayti than are 
the corresponding officials of any other government. 
The American minister, a mulatto, is a very pleasant 
and intelligent man, but he knows very little of the 
undercurrents. He argues that “everything is quiet, 
no danger of an outbreak, every indication that gov- 
ernment is fully able to handle the situation,” when, 
on the contrary, he is sitting on a quickening, rum- 
bling volcano, but is deaf to its mutterings. 

One reason for this ignorance is that Minister 
Furniss, being a mulatto, can never obtain the confi- 
dence of the masses, even should he ever learn to speak 
the French patois which is all that they understand. 
They will always regard him with suspicion, believing 
him to be-—because of his color—in league with their 
own rulers. Secondly, Haytians, knowing the inferior 
position occupied by American negroes, resent the fact 
that the United States sends negro ministers only to 
Hayti. Thirdly, European diplomats will never accord 
entire confidence to, or freely exchange information 
with, Minister Furniss or any other negro or mulatto 
representative of America. They argue that such men 
are negro before American; that race pride is stronger 
with them than is love of country, and that they will 
never do anything that might assist, ever so slightly, 
in obtaining for whites anything which blacks wish to 
keep them from having. Be that as it may, it appears 
that Dr. Furniss knows very little about the true 
situation in Hayti, and that Washington knows less 
about the brutality, the suffering, starvation, and 
misery that have developed in natural sequence to the 
Alexis-Marcelin attack on the credit of their country. 

Since the passage of the Marcelin bill, Hayti has 
daily grown poorer, more wretched and disturbed. 
Alexis has increased export and import duties, and 

















Jules Coicou, Military Governor of Port-au- 
Prince, popularly known as “the Butcher” 
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commerce has gone steadily down. The brazen manner 
in which these hopeless fools repudiated obligations to 
citizens and subjects of a half-dozen countries has abso- 
lutely destroyed their borrowing power; therefore, 
Alexis continues authorizing new issues of paper and 
nickel money. The logical result is that currency 
value is steadily depreciating. In 1893 the Haytian 
dollar was worth eighty-eight and one-fourth cents in 
gold; in 1903, it had dropped to fifty; to-day, you re- 
ceive eight Haytian dollars in exchange for one Amer- 
ican, the former being worth just twelve and one-half 
eents gold. Hayti has no gold coinage. Her silver 
coins were bought up by merchants and sold as metal. 
Therefore, her only currency to-day is nickel and paper, 
with nothing back of it in the way of reserve or 
credit. 

The average wage paid to laborers throughout the 
republic is one dollar per week, and thousands are 
starving because they cannot find employment even at 
that rate. There is nothing for which to employ labor. 
Agriculture is unsafe because of disturbed internal 
conditions. Commerce is dead, as the populace has no 
buying capacity. Industrial enterprises are out of the 
question, for the same reasons. Whereas Jamaica, 
with far less natural resources, has an income of 
thirty million dollars annually, that of Hayti is only 
about three million, having decreased five million in 
six years. Annual interest on the national debt 
amounts to $690,698.72. Thanks to the Marcelin bill, 
Hayti, to meet this, must produce sixty-three million 
pounds of best coffee. Her total crop this year will 
probably not reach sixty million, of which not more 
than one-third will be of first grade. Where is she 
to obtain money sufficient to pay interest on the bonded 
debt? And how is the government to be maintained in 
the mean time? 

Notwithstanding these facts, although there is actu- 
ally starvation at every turn, the members of the 
“ring” still have plenty of money. Each cabinet 
member manages to maintain several mistresses -in 
luxury. Champagne and all obtainable luxuries are 
always abundant; fine horses fill their stables, and 
gambling for high stakes is their favorite diversion. 
If the populace complains too loudly of its hunger 
pangs, a few hungry ones are shot! 

The various defenders of the Alexis régime assert 
that there is no truth in the stories of cruelty, starva- 
tion, confiscation of property, murder, rapine, and cor- 
ruption during the last six years. Such denials are 
absurd. Every one here knows that, prior to the at- 
tempted revolt in January, without even the paltry 
excuse that they were “ political suspects,” hundreds 
of Haytians were murdered by military order, 
without semblance of trial, to satisfy personal spite, 
perhaps; more often to enable some official to confis- 
cate the victim’s property or appropriate his wife or 
daughter. I have personally seen men beaten to the 
verge of death, on the streets, by brutes of the police 
force. I have seen men and women dying on the floors 
of filthy jails. from wounds received at the hands of 
their guards. I have seen men, stripped bare, held 
down by four soldiers while four others raised welts 
on every part of their bodies with canes. I saw a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies dragged through 
the streets by his feet, to be thrown into a jail, where 
he “died ” the following day. He had been so bold as 
to refuse to vote for election to the Senate of a man 
selected by Alexis. I saw the entire Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, at the closing session in 1906, fill itself 
with champagne, purchased with public funds, until 
the “ Legislative Halls” were one mass of shouting, 
singing, quarreling drunkards. 

Every one knows that General Justin Carrie, mili- 
tary governor of Port-au-Prince, was poisoned by 
order of the “ palace set.”” Every one knows that, dur- 
ing the revolution, in February, the most horrible 
atrocities were perpetrated. It is, for instance, a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that, when the government 


' troops captured Jean Jumeau, the old man’s head was 


cut off, his ears cut away, and the head carried about 
on a pole. It is equally well known that, when the two 
Merissiers were killed, near Jacmel, their bodies were 
mutilated in a manner absolutely indescribable, their 
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heads removed and carried through the streets on 
bayonets, finally being thrown out on the plain. Every- 
body knows that government troops, after the revolu- 
tion was over, destroyed sixty houses in St. Mare, 
pillaged stores, took stolen merchandise back with 
them on the vessels of the Haytian navy, openly and 
in broad day, and sold them in Port-au-Prince and 
Jeremie. 

All of us know—European diplomats being par- 
ticularly alive to the fact—that the United States 
consul at St. Mare surrendered to the Haytian au- 
thorities a group of refugees, on receipt of the prémise 
that they were to be allowed to go to their homes, and 
that, just seventeen minutes thereafter, five of these men 
were shot. What we do not know is: Has Secretary 
Root demanded, or, does he intend to demand, satisfac- 
tion for this insult? Or will he merely ignore it? 

Every one knows that the popular feeling against 
Alexis and the palace ring is at white heat. Ever 
since March, hundreds of men and women have been 
begging their leaders to begin the movement that will 
terminate only when Alexis and his associates have 
been destroyed. They argue that, if violence of any 
sort is started, marines will at once be landed from 
one of the foreign warships constantly in the harbor, 
control of the situation will be assumed by the whites, 
Americans will be invited to step in, and Hayti will 
enter into an era of permanent peace. The leaders 
are restraining them until the present legislature 
shall have voted certain concessions, after which the 
outbreak will probably occur. 

It is well known that, on the night of March 15, 
when Jules Coicou, military governor of Port-au- 
Prince, dragged from their homes and shot seventeen 
men, he included three of his own brothers, citing this 
afterward as proot of his devotion to Alexis. It is 
also a fact that when Salnave, one of the prisoners, 
protested against being forced to leave home with no 
clothes on except a short coat, one of the officers struck 
him across the stomach with a sword, laying it open, 
after which he was compelled to walk to the cemetery, 
to be shot. Another of the same group had his eye 
gouged out by a bayonet in the hands of one of the 
soldiers. 

Another undeniable fact is that Alexis, in surround- 
ing himself with ignorant, savage blackguards, has 
separated himself entirely from the intelligent, edu- 
cated, respectable Haytians, toward whom he and his 
ring have developed greater rancor with each succeed- 
ing month. Whenever the opportunity offered, mem- 
bers of this class have been robbed, exiled, or murdered. 
For the last six months, few of those still in the coun- 
try have dared sleep in their own homes, fearing a 
night attack. They slip out, after dark, to the homes 
of neighbors or to huts of peasants. And in stimu- 
lating this class hatred, Alexis has given himself over, 
more and more to the practice of Voodooism. 

Much has been said and written about this weird 
sect. but very few whites have ever been admitted to 
the secret rituals that undeniably are observed in 
Hayti. Most of us have attended Voodoo gatherings, 
have heard various songs and witnessed some of their 
dances; we have seen chickens and goats sacrificed to 
snakes, and have tasted of various “charms.” But 
not one of us can advancc an approximately correct 
idea of the extent to which Alexis and the “ 
go in their seances at the national palace. We do 
know that, during the last year, two of these “ priests ” 
have taken up their abode within a short distance of 
the palace; that on certain nights they have gone to 
the home of Alexis (the palace), and that moving 
lights have been visible in certain rooms until early 
morning. 

The doctrine of the Voodoo is “ massacre the whites.” 
The doctrine of all rulers of this republic, since its 
inception, has been government by violence. The man 
to whom Nord Alexis gives greatest honor, whose 
memory he commemorated in public, was Jean Jacques 
Dessalines, one of the first presidents of Hayti. Dessa- 
lines was ignorant, illiterate, ferociously cruel, and a 
disciple of Voodooism. He massacred all whites ex- 
cept priests and physicians, maintained his govern- 
ment by martial supremacy, gave property of the mur- 





























































dered whites to the officers of his army, had himself 
crowned emperor, promulgated the Constitution which 
provided that foreigners shall not acquire property 
in fee simple in Hayti, and was finally assassi- 
nated by Haytians who were sick of his barbarous 
cruelty. 

Alexis has admired and emulated Dessalines as far 
as possible, in so far as Haytians are concerned, and 
the belief is wide-spread that, if let alone, he will com- 
plete the similarity by stirring the masses up to the 
point of attacking the whites. At any rate, whether 
started by Alexis or his enemies, rioting, arson, mur- 
der, and pillage aré certain to break loose before the 
end of this year. When they do, the Powers should 
be agreed upon a plan of action. 

As a republic Hayti is a derelict, a ceaseless source 
of danger. She is being devoured by swarms of human 
beasts of prey. It is time to terminate her inde 
pendent existence, remove an international menace, and 
give honest, industrious Haytians a fair opportunity. 
The task properly belongs to the United States. That 
country should take the initiative, and not wait until 
some European Power has forced the issue as to what 
the Monroe Doctrine really means. 

In connection with the recent statements that the 
War and State departments of the United States 
government are preparing to send troops to Hayti in 
the event of necessity, and that plans for the campaign 
were drawn by Captain Charles Young, United States 
army, the following facts are distinctly interesting: 
Captain Young is a full-blooded American negro; one 
of the only two of his race ever graduated from the 
Military Academy at West Point, Young is now the 
only negro in the United States army holding a com 
mission higher than that of first lieutenant. About 
four years ago he was sent to Hayti as military 
attaché to the American legation. For the first year 
of his service on that detail Young was very strongly 
pro-Haytian. He argued that Haytians should be 
given full credit for what they have accomplished in 
the way of maintaining an independent government 
directed entirely by blacks, in spite of prejudice and 
opposition by the white governments of the world, and 
particularly in spite of the obstacles placed in their 
path by Caucasians resident in Hayti who were de- 
sirous of terminating independent negro rule. 

During the three years of his service in Hayti, 
Young penetrated very deeply into the real life of the 
Haytian negro. Armed with knowledge of French and 
a keen intelligence; broadened by the splendid educa 
tion received at West Point and through his subse- 
quent service in the army; naturally inclined in favor 
of his own color, but balanced and protected against 
undue partiality by an unswerving and unimpeachable 
spirit of Americanism and loyalty to the government 
which he serves, his matured judgment and _ final 
opinion of Haytians and the Haytian situation is of 
especial value in considering this subject. 

When Young returned to the United States from 
Hayti he had come to the conclusion that Haytians 
as a race are absolutely impossible; that, taken in the 
abstract, they are utterly corrupt, immoral, and with- 
out the slightest spark of decency or honor; that they 
will never succeed in maintaining independently any 
form of government that will insure stability, enlight 
enment, or progress; and that the only salvation for 
the country in general, and the hard-working masses 
in particular, is intervention by the United States of 
America. 

In weighing Captain Young’s conclusions, it should 
be borne in mind that he himself has the respect and 
liking of most of his fellow officers in the army. He 
has never attempted to force himself socially upon 
white officers, and has always stated to them with 
absolute frankness that the mere fact that his rank 
entitles him to certain recognition causes him to be 
particularly careful lest any act of his should be mis- 
interpreted and construed as a desire to take advan- 
tage of that rank. The best illustration of his creed 
is the following statement, which the writer has fre- 
quently heard him make: “ First, I am an officer in 
the United States army; after that I am a plain 
American negro.” 
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Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt and his Prize-winning 
“Polly Prim,” which won Four Trophies 





Miss Emily H. Bedford winning First Prize 
with “ Phyllis” in the Maiden Harness Class 

















UGyLEapay ISH piracy has become an estab- 
KY Pisco Ney lished and highly profitable avoca- 
NY WD tion in the little villages that fringe 
Ny about the lakes of northern New 
BA) York; and it would seem from what 
you hear in Oswego County, which 
so contains that beautiful expanse of 
YES; oH water, Oneida Lake, that the fish 
“pirate is net only a tolerated evil in 
himself, but has some standing in his community. 
The State of New York spends hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each year to protect its inland fisheries and 
to stock lakes, rivers, and creeks for the angler’s bene- 
fit; yet, year after year, the angler—veracious sports- 
man—intones the same lament.on the decline of the 
sport. 
Vaguely, now and then, the transient fisherman will 
hear of the existence of the fish pirate. Every sports- 











Fish Pirates of the New York Lakes 


By Bartom W. Currie 


fered pollution. No factories pour their acids and by- 
products into the limpid waters. If you would ask 
where are the fish gone, the answer is simple—netted 
out. Netted out in summer and fished out wholesale 
through the ice in winter. 

When the lake freezes a generous law permits exten- 
sive pike-fishing. Each man may cut sixteen holes 
through the ice and set his lines. But the pirates pay 
no more heed to this law than the others. They will 
cut fifty and one hundred holes and take out seventy- 
five and one hundred pounds of pike a day. Fre- 
quently they get twenty cents and more a pound from 
the New York markets. 

In the villages of North Bay, Bernhards, Cleveland, 
Constantia, and Brewerton, a group of little towns 
that stretch about the northern shore of Lake Oneida, 
you hear and see much that is interesting of the ways 
that are dark and the wiles that are cunning of the 
fish pirates. The same 
holds practically true 
with Hemlock, Seneca, 











Cayuga, Cuba, Owasco, 
and scores of other 
minor lakes in_ the 
northern regions of the 
State. Every spring 
the State hatcheries 
pour millions of fish 
into these lakes. Forty 
million pike were put 
into Lake Oneida last 
spring. “But,” said 
an officer of the Seriber 
Creek hatchery to me 
last July, “we don’t 
seem able to keep pace 
with these pirates. We 
have been doubling, 
trebling, and quadru- 
pling the allowances 
for the lakes each year, 
hoping to make some 
progress.- Instead of 
getting better, however, 
the fishing gets worse. 








A Government Station at Constantia, New 
Millions of Pike are stripped for Spawn 


man who has fished much in the trout streams and 
lakes of northern New York knows that gill nets and 
seines and fykes are used unlawfully; but it is only 
upon close inquiry and investigation that you learn 
of the extent of these piratical depredations. 

Years ago the fish poacher, with one home-made net, 
was content with petty thefts, thefts by the pound. 
But the modern pirate will set out half a dozen nets of 
city manufacture, and his hauls can be estimated by 
the tone: large-mouth and small-mouth bass, pickerel, 
pike, whitefish, and bullheads. Practically every night 
during the summer months wagon-loads of the gamest 
fish that swim in the fresh-water lakes of this State 
are netted, packed, and shipped to the city markets. 
Fish piracy is reduced to a science now, an occult 
science you might say with a strain of metaphor, for 
it is all done darkly and swiftly when non-piratical 
folk slumber. And when the dawn breaks and the 
cock crows there is no trace left of either pirates or 
their implements of larceny. 

Therefore the city angler, after his brief vacation, 
oft crowded with bitter disappointments, returns to 
his home with the notion that the pirate is some good- 
for-nothing poacher, who skulks in the night for a few 
pounds of bass or pike to sell to the summer hotels. 
The impression has held for years among “ vaca- 
tioners,” as we of the crowded places are called by our 
canny rustic entertainers, that the State fish wardens 
are well able to take care of the poachers and confine 
their activities, so that no material damage is done 
to the fishing. 

But it is not poaching, but piracy, that the State 
officers must deal with now, and piracy sometimes on 
a magnificent scale, if the total of the annual depreda- 
tions were known. 

It is the fish pirate that supplies the New York 
market with fish in season or out of season. The 
market men and great hotels can rely on the pirates. 
The common angler must wait for the fish to bite; 
the pirate is bound to get them with one of his many 
nets. When the enthusiastic angler sleeps, after a 
toilful day on the lake, casting and trolling in vain, 
he (the pirate) skims out te his nets and loads his 
long, rakish punt to the gun’al with the very cream of 
the fishing. The result is that the sportsman may 
travel hundreds of miles and not land a fish of the 
sort that he can have served to him in any of New 
York’s great hotels. 

Now Oneida Lake, where piracy seems most rampant, 
is a considerable body of water—twenty-two miles long 
amd from three to six wide. I have fished up and 
down its length and across its breadth, visiting all the 
little towns along its shore. Years ago it was the 
greatest fishing-ground in the State. You could cast 
your line ’most anywhere from any little jutting point 
or peninsula and a two-pounder with a battle in him 
would snatch your hook. Fly-casting and still fishing 
were equally good. You could sit ont in the shade of a 
wooded point and yank in rock bass, big golden-scaled 
perch, and large-mouth bass till your arm was tired or 
the hired man wound the dinner conch. 

But to-day you may sail over the lake many leagues, 
you may troll, you may cast, and you may still fish, 
and at the end of three weeks be rewarded with only 
a deep coat of tan. Nor has Oneida Lake ever suf- 





Naturally, we are un- 
able to know how many 
of our incubated fish 
live and grow up, and 
the ravages of the lam- 
prey eel present a seri- 
ous problem. But when you come down to cases it 
looks as if we were working for these wire-whiskered 
pirates, and not for the people of the State.” 

A goodly number of the northern New York fish 
pirates are, to use a rustic phrase, “ single bachelors,” 
and their unlawful earnings, for the most part, are 
spent in village taverns. Their nets furnish them the 
wherewithal for a more or less continuous spree, and 
when in liquor they are a mighty tough band of unde- 
sirables. A few of them go about armed, a fact which 
has inspired the State wardens—a timorous lot— 
with an awe that borders on panic. I have seen an 
armed game protector shake till his teeth rattled at 
the suggestion of following a party of two pirates in 
a small boat into their cache. We were out on the 
lake at night and had seen the pirates haul their net. 

“Why don’t you go after them?” I suggested. 
*You’ve got a Winchester in the bow.” 

“Go after them fellers!” gasped the warden, his 
knees wobbling tremulously. ‘ Why, them fellers 
would shoot!” 

* Did they ever shoot 


York, where 
each Spring 


raises any chin-shade to compare with the piratical 
crops that lift their tangled crests to Oneida Lake 
breezes. 

To a venerable but still virile citizen of Constantia, 
who has fished in the waters of Oneida Lake for sixty 
years, I put the question: 

“What is your opinion on fish piracy, and why is it 
that the State wardens make no progress against it?” 

“A feller’s got to make a livin’,” he said, with a 
lugubrious grin, “and it ’pears to me that piracy’s 
better nor working in the fields, or hoeing potato rows 
in the hot sun. 0’ course I don’t believe in it, and 
it ain’t quite according to law. Yet you couldn’t 
*zactly call it stealing, for the fish don’t belong to 
nobody. ; 

“Perhaps them fish wardens could stop it if they 
went about it right, an’ waded in fierce an’ ’fiseated 
the nets. There’s nets out all around these little 
islands and the wardens could get ’em. But they're 
pretty good fellers—the game pertectors—lived here- 
abouts all their lives and know all the folks. Why, 
one of ’em is own brother to a pirate, and it wouldn’t 
be ’zactly brotherly fer him to go out swinpin’ the 
nets of his own flesh and blood. 

“Oh yes, they pick up a net now and then ”—the 
old man screwed his eye up into a portentous wink— 
“when it’s wore out. But,.as I said, a feller’s got to 
live, an’ if he’s Varned a lot about the use of nets, 
what’s the use o’ his wastin’ all that l’arnin’?” 

It is this complacent rustic philosophy that enables 
the pirate to go his piratical way. If the State Fish 
and Game Commissioner would make a departure 
from old-established custom and not appoint his war- 
dens to watch over their fellow townsmen he would 
undoubtedly. accomplish better results. 

I have spent weeks at a time fishing, sailing, and 
rowing about Oneida Lake, but never once saw a 
warden from any of the villages searching for nets. 
You can always find them enjoying the shade of a 
hotel porch, with their feet cocked up on the railing 
and a corncob pipe hanging from their bearded lips. 

No one can gainsay that they do pick up a net now 
and then, but it is generally a useless, rotten mesh. 
When and where they get it is a mystery, though the 
village gossips will tell you, with many humorous 
squints: “’Tain’t unlikely, is it, that the pirates make 
7em a present of the old ones? Saves the wardens the 
trouble of fetchin’ ’*em in from the lake, ’cept when 
thar’s some inspection goin’ on, and then you ought 
to see them State fellers hustle out with their grap- 
pling-hooks.” 

State inspections are infrequent, however, so ‘that 
the sublime peace of the wardens is rarely disturbed. 

If the State game protectors in Oswego County even 
pretended to be active they could prevent the shipment 
of nets and seines wholesale to a distributing station 
in Central Square, a village on the line of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western, several miles above the 
lake. The nets arrive there in great boxes on which 
are no names or labels, and are whisked away as if by 
magic hands to their proper destinations. The Brewer- 
ton' pirates as well as the Constantia and Cleveland 
pirates get their “tools of trade” vid Central Square, 
and it is in that town that they generally hold their 
little conclaves and discuss the newest methods of 
piracy. ° ; 

Of course, there is a species of angler, or rather self- 
styled sportsman, to whom the pirates are of value. 
Whether the fish bite or not, the pirate, if you engage 
him as a guide, can provide you with a string of fish 
that will make your friends’ eyes bulge with envy. 





anybody?” I asked. 

“No,” replied the 
State officer, when he te 
could control the clash- WV / 
ing of his teeth, “ but 
yer can’t tell what the 
gol darn cusses might 
do.” 

Strange as it may 
sound, it is nevertheless 
true that many fish 
pirates are men of 
standing in their little 
communities; are mem- 
bers of tiny congrega- 
tions and rear their 
children with scrupu- 
lous regard for Method- 
ist and Presbyterian 
dogma. You may board 
for a month with a 
jolly, bewhiskered coun- 
tryman and leave his 
cozy abode with a high 














opinion of his integ- 
rity as a man, only 
to learn upon inquiry 
that he is one of the 
greatest pirates on the 
lake. 

To the stranger the villagers paint the pirates (who 
are often themselves) in deep colors of gloom. They 
would have the visitor from the metropolitan centres 
believe that piracy is regarded in the community as 
one of the darkest of deeds, and that the pirates are 
individually as low-browed and terrifically whiskered 
a band of villains as ever Howard Pyle painted. 

Had Mr. William Inglis, before he indited his famous 
commentary on whiskers for HARPER’s WEEKLY, visited 
the haunts of the northern New York fish pirates, he 
would have gleaned valuable data. There is no hill 
or vale in New Jersey, where the whisker tax was 
proposed, or slant of soil in the Nutmeg State, that 
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Southwell’s Dam, Constantia, a Pirate Haunt where Fish are Seined 


Not so much as a pumpkin-seed may have risen to your 
hook, yet you may majestically stride down the village 
street, past post-office and general store, and up the 
steps of the lop-sided little hotel, dangling a magnifi- 
cent mess of bass and pickerel to your string. I have 
seen many proud young men do this, fatuous in the 
belief that they were deceiving the very natives them- 
selves. But, haplessly for most of them, a few. white- 
fish were mingled in with the flaunted catch, and fresh- 
water whitefish have never been known to gobble a 
hook. It is merely a quaint conceit of the pirate to 
add the whitefish, and, as the village goes into ecstasies 
of joy over the jest, his popularity is enhanced thereby. 
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Rowing for the Amateur Championship 























The New York Athletic Club Senior Eight-oared Crew who covered themselves with Frank B. Greer, of Boston, winner of the Ama- 
glory by winning the Amateur Championship of America at Springfield, Massachusetts, teur Single Sculls Championship from powerful 
beating the speedy Minnesota and Detroit Crews in fast time after a punishing contest competitors at the recent Springfield Regatta 
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The Finish of the Senior Double Sculls Championship, in which Harry S. Bennett and Alexander Warnock, of the Springfield Boat Club, beat Messrs. Rivas and 
Quinn, of the New York Athletic Club. The Springfield double made the pace all the way. closely followed by the New-Yorkers, who made a game spurt 
in the last hundred yards, and were beaten by a fraction of a length. Both crews were rowed out at the finish, and Warnock collapsed after crossing the line 
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Copyright, 1908, by the Photo News Bureau, Washington, D.C 
The Republican Candidate varies his triumphant career as a golfer, lesion his sojourn at Hot Springs, by the homelier 
pastime of haying. The tip of his Pitchfork may be discerned in modest semi-concealment behind his shoulder 
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“I’m going to be the ‘Speaker of the 
Occasion,” like Old Ben Strafford” 


HEN Washington was President,” said 
Ethel, coming out on the veranda, “ the 
whole country didn’t go insane every 
four years over national elections.” 

“No?” I inquired, non-committally. 

Pia: “No,” she replied decisively, sitting 
down in a deep wicker chair where she also could watch 
the star-lit sky and the distant hills, bathed in moon- 
light. ‘And why any sensible community should per- 
init itself to stand on its head, so to speak, just because 
Tom Smith is nominated instead of Bill Jones, is be- 
yond my comprehension.” 

1 forebore reply, other than a soothing and sympa- 
thetic nod. Ethel had just come home 
from an errand to the village far below 
our hilltop farm, and then had hastened 
upstairs to make sure that the kiddies 
were safe and snug in their little beds. 
Also, she had played tennis that morning, 
and bridge that afternoon. It had been 
a hot day, too, 

rom the main street of the village 
came faintly the blaring strains of a 
brass) band, punctuated by the dull 
thumping of an aged and protesting bass 
drum. ‘Then a sputter of sparks, and 
two or three rockets hissed skyward. 

“They're at it yet.” Ethel continued, 
reproachfully. * When I stopped at the 
post-oflice on the way home the pro- 
cession was forming. <All along the 
street the women and girls were on their 
porches, and the boys and men swarmed 
over. the sidewalks and into the road. 
Iwas so afraid of running down some of 
them that I told Johnson to go around the 
back way. That’s what kept me so long.” 

"Oh. well, you're here now,” I made 
bold to suggest, “and in five minutes 
this breeze will refresh your soul. Be- 
sides, my dear, you surely wouldn't de- 
prive free American citizens their in 
herent right to shout and parade and 
burn torehlights for their Presidential 
candidates, would you?” 

* No-o.” she admitted: “ but they do 
make such gooses—L mean geeses—of 
themselves. Why, when L stopped for 
the mail, old Ben Strafford was mounted 
on the horseblock, haranguing the crowd 
like mad —- perspiration dripping down 
his face, red fireman’s shirt unbuttoned 
at the throat, rusty plug hat cocked 
over his forehead, one hand waving the 
American flag and the other holding a 
trazzled cigar. And the crowd was vell- 
ing and cheering him on, and applaud- 
ing his every word about the ‘Statesman- 
ship of the Leaders, the Strength of the 
Platform, the Future of our Great and 
Prosperous Country.’ Just then some boys 
hurled a paek of lighted firecrackers 
at him and it fell on the horseblock. 
Do you think that phased Ben Straf- 
ford?” she demanded, indignantly. “* Not 
a mite, Arthur. He simply put one of 
iis great feet down on the firecrackers, 
and kept it there while they popped and 
sputtered all around him, and he yelled 
for three cheers for the next President. 
What do you think of that?” 




















From Our Hilltop 
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“It’s a difficult situation, my dear—the matter of 
the personal equation enters into it so largely. Now 
if Ben Strafford had not been engaged in spouting 
patriotism to an assembled multitude, he might have 
stayed at the tavern getting drunker and drunker, 
until they closed up, when he would have got home 
somehow and waked up his wife and frightened his 
children, and—” 

I paused suddenly. Ethel was sitting bolt-upright 
and staring at me—hard. ‘There was an uncompro- 
mising glint in her eyes, too. 

“So you think the village drunkard is sufficient ex- 
cuse for holding a Presidential election?” she inquired, 
with calm detiberation. “Arthur Lathrop, I’m 
ashamed of you. That’s what the men of this country 
are coming to, is it? Why, if I thought your utter in- 
difference to our country’s welfare would be imitated 
by our boy, up there in his bed, I’d—I’d move to Eng- 
land, or Russia, or somewhere.” 

“ Well, of course I have no personal sympathy with 
Ben Strafford, although he is a good-natured old rascal 
when sober. And this question of the election excite- 
ment is too complicated for my feeble intellect to 
analyze. What would you do in the matter?” 

I rang a bull’s-eve with that question. Ethel imme- 
diately leaned back in comfort and became judicial. 

* We went over the whole question at the Brid;e 
Club this afternoon,’ she said. “You know that 
fluffy little Mrs. Atherton who rented the Selkirxs’ 
farm this summer? Well, she was at the club meet- 
ing as a guest; and her husband was a delegate or 
something at the national convention, and from the 
airs she put on you’d think he was running for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and was to be elected unani- 
mously.”’ 

“ He’s a pretty big man in the party counsels, just 
the same,” I interposed mildly. 

“You'd be a good deal bigger one, Arthur, if you 
only took some active interest in public affairs,” the 
dear girl rejoined, with absolute sincerity. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
Mrs. Atherton dealt and made it no trumps, and some- 
body said the tariff was going to be raised or lowered, 
I forget which; and as your business depends so 
much on the tariff, I got to thinking of the children’s 
future, and doubled her when I didn’t have anything 
in my hand, hardly, except deuces and trays. And 
you just ought to have seen the look that woman gave! 
For malignant triumph and Mephistophelian glee it 
was simply superb. I was so rattled that I couldn’t 
do a thing all the rest—of—the afternoon.” 

Whether the faint tremor in Ethel’s voice resulted 
from indignation or disappointment does not matter; it 
was there. That was enough, and I rose up immediately. 

“Come on, come on!” I exclaimed, with hearti- 
ness well assumed. “ Let’s stroll around and peek at 
the moonbeams through the ivy, and play ‘ Chilluns 
Seein’ Fairies’ again!” 





Old Ben Strafford was mounted on the Horseblock 
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Punctuated by the thumping of 
an aged and protesting Bass Drum 


“You’re just a dear,” she replied, linking her arm 
in mine, as for a while we paced around and around. 
Pretty soon, however, the association of thought 
brought us back to the original subject. 

“I believe,” said Ethel, ‘that the only way to save 
the country is for parents to begin to impress their 
children with the seriousness of elections.” 

* Just how would you begin?” I asked. “ The usual 
method, you know, is for boys to go out on just such 
occasions as this one to-night; to whoop at the fire- 
works, and prance alongside the band, and cheer the 
speakers, and skylark all over the neighboring land- 
scape. That’s the way the average American lad be- 
comes interested in Presidential elections, 
so far as I can see.” 

“It’s all wrong—very, very wrong,” 
Ethel declared, leaning against one of 
the ivy-clad pillars. .(She is a serious 
little person, is Ethel—bless her loyal 
heart!) ‘“* And you agree with me, too, 
Arthur. I’m sure you do. Now the 
village celebration down there is finished, 
thank Heaven! The people have gone 
home, all except Ben Strafford and his 
cronies, who are probably consuming un- 
told beer. But to-morrow, when Laddie 
and Marion come down to breakfast, 
cool and rested, you will tell them all 
about the President, won’t you, dear, 
and explain what a silly, foolish thing 
it was to have this riotous demonstra- 
tion in the village to-night?” 

I was about to reply when I heard a 
rustling sound on the steps at the side 
entrance. Ethel and I cautiously peered 
around the corner of the house, and be- 
held. two—a girl and a boy—creeping 
like Indians toward the door. Ethel in- 
stantly swallowed an exclamation, and 
we both listened intently. 

“Gee!” said Laddie, in an ecstatic 
whisper. “Gee! but it was great! 
Never had such a good time in my life!” 

“Me, neither!” our daughter agreed. 
* When I grow up I’m going to run for 
President, myself—if mother’ll let me.” 

“T ain't,” our eldest hopeful respond- 
ced, disdainfully. ‘I’m going to be the 
‘Speaker of the Occasion,’ like old Ben 
Strafford—only not so drunk. And I’m 
a-goin’ to have a big drum to bang on, 
too, while I’m speaking. So, there!” 

The children silently opened the side 
door. ‘Do you think they'll hear us?” 
Marion murmured. 

Then the door closed, and we listened 
to their footsteps as they grew fainter 
and fainter up the stairway. 

Ethel sat down suddenly on the rail- 
ing, and shot one glance at me. 

* As I was about to say, my dear,” I 
remarked, nonchalantly, “* one of the val- 
uable things about election excitement is 
that it gives fifty or sixty million of 
enthusiastic Americans a legitimate op- 
portunity for blowing off steam in an 
innocent way.” 

“T think,” she responded, after a few 
moments, “that 1’ll go upstairs pretty 
soon and close the hall window. I’m 
afraid they'll both feel the draught.” 
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O say that the story of Abdul Hamid 
reads like a romance is to do it 
injustice. No romance ever dared to 
depict such a Gehenna of darkness 
and hate as the history of this more 
than Oriental despot. From his in- 
fancy he inspired fear and repul- 
YX) sion; and we are told that his 
b=) 

father even gave orders that the 
child should never be brought to him in the morning, 
lest he might cast ill luck over the whole day. He 
was, it is said, the son of an Armenian slave girl, 
who renounced Christianity for Islam and danced her 
way into the favor of Abdul Mejid. That wise and 
liberal ruler was succeeded by the wild and tem- 
pestuous Abdul Aziz, whose maniacal frenzies forced 
his ministers to depose him. He ended his life a 
few days later by opening his veins with a pair of 
scissors. This was the immediate environment of 
Abdul Hamid’s young days. 

Abdul Mejid, the liberal-minded reformer, left an 
older son, Murad, of legitimate birth and in many 
ways resembling his father. But he lacked the tre- 
mendous will-power and mental astuteness of his 
younger brother Abdul Hamid, and he paid a terrible 
penalty for his weakness. Abdul Hamid had spent 
his unloved boyhood in superstitious ignorance, con- 
sulting soothsayers, and prying into forbidden lore. 
The seers had promised him the throne, though he 
was the younger brother, but had told him that his 
fate was linked with that of Murad, and that his 
death would follow close on his brother’s death. This 
double prophecy is the secret clue to his whole life. 

Murad V. was raised to the throne made vacant 
by the deposition of Abdul Aziz, at the end of 
May, 1876. Three months later, he himself was re- 
moved from the throne, and a pall of mystery descend- 
ed upon him which has never been raised. Hundred- 
tongued rumor declares that he still lives, the lawful 
sovereign of Turkey, Commander of the Faithful, Ka- 
liph of Islam, in the marble dungeon of the Cheragan 
Palace. And to this day no Mohammedan boatman 
will willingly approach the forbidden ground on which 
the Cheragan stands, on a cliff above the Bosporus. 
Whether Murad V. lives is certainly known only to 
Abdul Hamid, the younger brother, who holds his 
throne. But this much is certain: Murad, soon after 
the suicide of his maniac uncle, was stricken with 
mental depression, perhaps brain-fever, and a commis- 
sion of doctors, with Abdul Hamid’s physician at its 
head, declared that he was hopelessly insane. The 
Sheikh ul Islam, the religious head of the Moslem 
world, thereupon declared a regency, and it is as 
regent for his brother Murad that Abdul Hamid 
still holds the throne. Thereafter the pall of dark- 
ness began to descend upon Murad. Gradually he 
was isolated from his friends and former ministers, 
and at last even from his wife and mother, and 
rumor has it that he still lives in the Cheragan dun- 
geon, his life only spared because the seers had told 
Abdul Hamid that he would not long survive his 
brother’s death. 

The incarceration of the elder brother took place 
at the end of August, 1876. At that very time a fright- 
ful struggle was going on among the Balkan Moun- 
tains between the Christian Slavs and the Moslem 
Turks. De Laveleye tells a horrible story of tortures 
and impalements, and records that the Austrian con- 
sulate at one frontier point asked the Constantinople 
government not to impale Christian Servians at a 
certain place, because they were visible from the win- 
dows of the consulate. The Porte apologized, and there- 
after impaled them on the farther side of the town. 
Fire and sword raged through the Balkans as fiercely 
as in the worst days of Genghis Khan and the Tartar 
raids. The unconquered warriors of Montenegro joined 
hands with their Servian brothers. The Christians of 
Bulgaria were up in arms. And the world rang with 
the tale of the “ Bulgarian atrocities” which filled 
all northern Turkey with a carnival of cruelty and 
destruction. Meanwhile whispers were rife through 
Constantinople that Murad V. had completely recov- 
ered both health and mind, and that his brother 
Abdul Hamid was guilty of the high crime of usurpa- 
tion, made possible by the cruel imprisonment of his 
hated elder brother. 

To strengthen himself, to disarm his critics and 
enemies, Abdul Hamid determined to declare a con- 
stitution. He made lavish professions of modernism 
and love of liberty, declaring, in 1876, “ The welfare 
of the Turkish Empire lies wholly in the full and 
sincere application of the Constitution.” A Turkish 
Parliament met twice, in 1877 and 1878, for sessions 
of several months; in it all creeds were equally repre- 
sented—Moslems, Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholics, 
Armenian Catholics, Protestants, and Jews—a motley 
gathering of the score of races that make up the 
huge Turkish Empire on three continents. The debates 
were intelligent, temperate, patriotic, and Turkey 
seemed destined to take her sine among the consti- 
tutional monarchies of the world. But all this time 
Abdul Hamid was plotting, filled with dread that the 
throne he had so hardly gained would vanish as sud- 
denly as it had appeared. The spectre of his brother 
Murad, the lawful sovereign of Turkey, haunted him 
perpetually with the dread that, should he put his 
brother to death, his own death would immediately 
follow. 

Russia watched this turmoil in the Balkan peninsula 
with mixed feelings. On the one hand, all that was 
noblest in Russia desired to free the southern Slavs 
from oppression and cruelty. On the other, there 
was the old ambition to seize Constantinople, and, 
among the obscurantist reactionaries, a hearty detesta- 
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The Red Rule of Sultan Abd 


By Charles Johnston 


tion of the Turkish Parliament. How could they 
refuse Russia a freedom enjoyed by the Turks? The 
nobler side of Russian feeling led to a declaration of 
war against Turkey in the spring of 1877, and to the 
final and complete defeat of the armies of Turkey. 
The obscurantist reactjon, it is said, led to a secret 
treaty with Abdul Hamid, whereby his tenure of the 
throne was assured, if he consented to abolish the 
Turkish Parliament, thus removing the reproach from 
Russia of being the one despotism left in Europe. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the Parliament at 
Constantinople was prorogued—not dissolved, be it ob- 
served—and Abdul Hamid began to reign as a despot, 
bending his great powers primarily to securing his 
tenure of the throne. The Turkish Parliament stands 
prorogued, and, in theory and in law, the Constitution 
which Abdul Hamid had sworn to protect has remained 
in force throughout the whole period since 1876. 

The Berlin Treaty, in the summer. of 1878, dismem- 
bered the Turkish Empire. Austria took the two rich 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Servia became 
an independent kingdom. Wallachia and Moldavia, 
nominally a dependent principality for the last few 
years, became a kingdom, with the title of Rumania. 
Bulgaria was raised to the position of a principality, 
which just fell short of complete independence. A 
part of Bessarabia adjoining Kisheneff of evil memory 
passed into the hands of Russia. England got Cyprus 
under an indefinite protectorate. Greece got nearly 
the whole'of Thessaly. But, to compensate, Macedonia, 
with its largely Christian population, was thrust back 
under the iron heel of Turkey, thus opening the period 
of blood and fire which still prevails through its 
three provinces. 

Abdul Hamid seems to have taken rather lightly 
the loss of so much of his empire, or his brother’s 
empire, whose throne he had usurped. The treaty 
had recognized him as the ruler of Turkey. He had 
got rid of his Parliament. And in all ways his posi- 
tion was strengthened, rather than weakened, by the 
war. He now turned his great and malign abilities 
toward the task of consolidating his power. 

The Turks are a race of warriors, among the bravest 
and best soldiers in the world. But whether it be 
his mixed blocd, or his innate superstition, or that 
conscience which makes cowards, Abdul Hamid wholly 
lacks that physical courage which is ingrained in the 
Turkish nature. He is as timid as he is suspicious, 
always haunted by the dread of assassination, and 
wearing a coat of mail by night and day. The 
bravery of Turkish Sultans in the past has been 
magnificent. Abdul Hamid, in 1877, boasted that the 
mantle of courage had descended on him, and that he 
would lead his warriors against infidel Russia. He 
boasted, and then stayed behind, hiding in his fortress 
on the Yildiz hill. And when the Russian armies 
drew near Constantinople, instead of putting himself 
at the head of his troops to defend his capital, he made 
all preparations for ignominious flight, and kept a 
gunboat under full steam ready to carry him through 
the Bosporus and off to sonie safe retreat in Tripoli 
or Arabia. 

A physical coward, and mortally afraid of death, 
yet, by a strange contradiction, a man of tremendous 
and despotic will-power, of fierce, relentless, tireless 
force of mind and determination, he is, in his coward- 
ice and his craft, his weakness and his immense de- 
termination, like Philip II. of Spain, the Philip of the 
Netherland massacres and of the Inquisition. Though 
devoid of all the better parts of intellect, he has the 
boundless astuteness of some cunning animal, and, 
with his craft and his force, he has held his own 
against Christendom for more than thirty years. 

As soon as he had set his heel on the Turkish 
Parliament, and determined to turn the Constitution 
into a mockery, the true character of the man began 
to come out. In nothing did his real nature appear 
more conspicuously than in the fate of Midhat Pasha, 
the great liberal who had drawn up the Turkish 
Constitution. Midhat was the representative of popu- 
lar liberty. Midhat knew of his usurpation. Midhat 
knew the truth about the legitimate sovereign’s res- 
toration to full health. Therefore Midhat suddenly 
and silently disappeared, spirited away from Constan- 
tinople to the station of Taif in the Arabian desert. 
He was not secure even in that distant solitude. For 
he was presently seized by Abdul Hamid’s orders, we 
are told, and strangled with his secrets unrevealed. 
Now comes the crowning touch. The head of Midhat, 
carefully packed, was forwarded, our informant says, 
to Abdul Hamid, labelled, “Ivory Curios for his Im- 
perial Majesty.” 

The strangling of Midhat Pasha struck the key-note 
of a long reign of terror. An army of spies, with 
spies to spy on them, was gathered round the timorous 
tyrant at Yildiz; and a large body of special troops 
was quartered in the barracks round his palace, a 
mixed host of Albanians under Turkish officers and 
Turks under Albanian officers, each section being well 
paid to report on every movement of the other. The 
Sultan had steel vaults made, with secret doors, of 
which he alone knew the combination, in the basement 
of the Yildiz Kiosk, and there, with his revolver ever 
beside him, and guarded by eunuchs devoted to his 
person, he felt reasonably safe against assassination. 

His swarm of spies did their best to earn his grati- 
tude. Denunciation became a regular business, as in 
the Terror of the French Revolution, or the worst days 
of the Inquisition in Spain. All those who were sup- 
posed to favor the liberal ideas of Midhat Pasha, all 
those who protested that the Constitution should be 
enforced, all those who were thought to look askance 
at the legalized usurpation of Abdul Hamid, and most 
of all those who knew too much about the real con- 
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dition of Murad, the prisoner of the Cheragan Palace, 
began to disappear suddenly from their homes, in 
the dead of night, vanishing “like a stone dropped 
into water,”’ as the proverb says. 

Our sensational journalists and romancers have done 
full justice to the horrors of Siberian exile, and have 
thrilled us with indignation and anger over the suf- 
ferings of political prisoners in the Asian lead-mines 
of the Czar’s dominions. From Count Tolstoi to 
George Kennan eloquent pens have recorded the indig- 
nation of generous hearts, over the waste and destruc- 
tion of all that was most liberal in Russia, in the 
frozen deserts of Siberia. Why is it that none of our 
writers has told the not less horrifying tale of the 
Tripoli deserts, the sun-scorched wastes of northern 
Africa, whither are hurried the victims of Abdul Ha- 
mid’s fear and hatred, all that is noblest, most aspir- 
ing, and progressive in the great Turkish nation? 

Be this as it may, Tripoli and Arabia have their 
terrible tales of exile, of broken hearts, of patriotism 
crushed and smothered. And the Bosporus, too, has 
seen its tragedies, more silent, but not more fatal, 
than the massacres which reddened the streets of Con 
stantinople with Armenian blood. That Abdul Hamid 
connived at this frightful massacre is hardly to be 
doubted; that he instigated it, from dread of Arme- 
nian assassins, is very probable. 

We have in general the idea that the Turks are a 
backward and barbarous nation. The Turks are really 
one of the manliest races in Europe and among the 
finest soldiers in the world. The barbarity of Turkey’s 
government for the last thirty years has really been 
the expression of the will and character of a single 
man, the gloomy tyrant in the steel-clad chambers 
of Yildiz, who sits plotting like a great spider in the 
midst of his web of spies, and trembles at his own 
shadow, fearful of well-merited death. The Turks as 
a nation, and not only the Osmanlis, but the best men 
among the score of peoples governed from Constanti- 
nople, whether of Greek, Slavonic, Armenian, or Semit- 
ic race, have long striven for good government in the 
modern sense; and the fight for liberty and civilized 
rule has as long and noble an array of martyrs in 
Turkey as in any nation in the world. It is to this 
wide-spread liberal movement, now for a time trium 
phant, that the name of the “ Young Turk”. party is 
popularly given. 

The name “ Young Turks” is a paradox. Many of 
them are not Turks. Many of them are no longer 
young. They simply represent the best and most en- 
lightened men of every race and creed in the Sultan’s 
dominions, united in the desire to give their land a 
righteous rule instead of a treacherous tyranny, and 
ambitious to place Turkey among the foremost na- 
tions of the earth. For years they have carried on 
their agitation, ceaselessly, fearlessly, with boundless 
self-sacrifice; and at last the blood of their martyrs 
is beginning to bear fruit. They have forced Abdut 
Hamid to promise once more to respect the Constitu- 
tion and to summon a Parliament which, as in 1877-5, 
shall express the real will of the Turkish nation. 

For the moment, the Progressives are in power, and 
the palace favorites are either arrested or in hiding, 
waiting, perchance, till a favorable wind blows once 
more on the Yildiz Kiosk. It cannot be denied that 
great dangers menace the new liberal régime in Tur- 
key; and what is of even greater significance, these 
dangers may very well spread to other more powerful 
lands. Abdul Hamid is an adept at provoking, and 
profiting by, international strife, and during a third 
of a century he has managed to hold his throne by 
playing one European power off against another. At 
first he allied himself to Count Ignatieff and the Rus 
sian reactionaries, who wished, at any cost, to stifle 
the new Turkish Parliament. Then, after the war 
with Russia, Abdul Hamid found a friend in the 
astue Benjamin Disraeli, who suavely demanded Cy- 
prus as the price of his protection. After the Ar- 
menian massacres, England became profoundly dis- 
gusted with the Turkish alliance, which, however, 
still holds good in international law; and Abdul Ha- 
mid discovered a new supporter in Kaiser Wilhelm. 
We all remember the photographs of Wilhelm II. and 
Abdul Hamid II. walking arm in arm, as dearly 
beloved brother sovereigns. What German has to 
gain from this unequal match is evident. A rapidly 
increasing population, with the doors of the New 
World closed to colonies by the Monroe Doctrine 
forces Germany to look elsewhere, for room to expand. 
There are the fertile and temperate provinces of Asia 
Minor, in the slack grasp of Abdul Hamid, and ready 
to fall into the power of the militant Teuton, if only 
he can gain a foothold on the Asian mainland. Hence 
Germany’s scheme of a railroad from the Bosporus to 
Bagdad, ‘traversing the coveted territory, and hence 
those photos of the two monarchs, walking so ami- 
cably arm in arm, immediately after the Armenian 
massacres. Meanwhile, England has become more and 
more sympathetic toward the liberal ideas of the 
Young Turks, so that Germany and England, already 
somewhat strained in their relations, appear as the 
backers of the contestants at Constantinople. Will 
Abdul Hamid once more succeed, with his iron will 
and boundless cunning, in embroiling the great Powers 
of Europe, checkmating the Young Turk party, and 
ence more getting all power in his still huge empire 
within his own despotic hands? 

But I must confess that I find even more interest- 
ing the problem whether the legitimate elder brother 
still lives and has indeed recovered his powers. Will 
the Cheragan Palace give up its prisoner, cabined, 
cribbed, confined there for a third of a century, and will 
Murad V., white and emaciated from his long incarcera- 
tion, come forth once more into the light of day? 
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HARUM-SCARUM 


of certain natives of Persia seeking 
refuge in various foreign lega- 
6) tions in Teheran, and not long 
YY ago the Persian government was 
WR forced by England to apologize be- 
cause the Cossacks guarded the rear 
Ow entrance of the British legation in 

Teheran, hoping to capture some es- 
caping refugee. In many Asiatic countries, as well 
as in some Latin-American nations, the right to seek 
asylum in a foreign legation or consulate has long 
been recognized by European powers. The govern- 
ment of the United States will not accept this prin- 
ciple, as was shown when Secretary Root, last spring, 
ordered that certain refugees in American consulates 
in Hayti be turned out. 

In Persia the custom is many years old, and is 
accepted by both the Persian government and foreign 
powers. Years ago, when Sir Mortimer Durand, late 
British ambassador to Washington, was minister to 
Persia, this right of asylum was exercised by natives 
of Persia as never before or since. 

The story, which is certainly true, goes that the 
Shah had just taken on another wife. While the 
ceremonies attending this addition to the harem were 
in progress the Shah observed a younger sister of the 
woman he was just wedding. He immediately planned 
to marry her, too, there being no limit in Persia. 

But this the ladies of the harem would not tolerate. 
The Shah insisted, but his wives stood firm and in 
accord. To marry sisters would not do. The matter 
finally reached a crisis. 
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FATAL BEAUTY 


The minister was strolling on the lawn in front of 
the legation when a palace attendant came charging 
up on a big black horse. The news he brought was 
most startling. He said that the ladies of the harem 
had struck, refusing to acquiesce in the Shah’s avowed 
intention of marrying the sister of his most recent 
wife. Sir Mortimer was naturally nonplussed, and 
he asked the messenger what developments were ex- 
pected, and the attendant told him that the harem 
was in an uproar, and the ladies were preparing to 
seek asylum in the British legation. There were 
other legations to which they might go, but in Persia 
the British is preferred. This was certainly a new 
problem in diplomacy. The attendant said that the 
ladies would be at the legation presently, and he 
charged back toward the harem to secure further 
details. 

The minister called his orderly and issued instruc- 
tions. A canvas wall was to be thrown up on the 
lawn to give the ladies, to the number of several 
hundred, as much privacy as possible, and until 
further arrangements could be made. Word was sent 
to a bake-shop near by and large quantities of bread 
were ordered. A messenger rushed to the country to 
buy a flock of sheep. The situation immediately took 
on the proportions of a fit job for a commissary-gen- 
eral. The canvas walls on the lawn were almost up; 
the bread was arriving, and the attendant from the 
palace came again. 

The ladies, he said, were getting into carriages at 
the harem, and would present themselves to his Ex- 
cellency forthwith. Sir Mortimer hastened the fever- 
ish workmen. Then the attendant dashed away again, 
returning presently to announce, to the great relief 
of the minister, that an agreement had been reached, 
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and the ladies had returned to the harem, the Shah 
having agreed not to marry the young woman in ques- 
tion. 

On the same day the minister wished to confer 
with the Prime Minister on another matter; so he 
sent his personal secretary to the Prime Minister to 
arrange for a conference. He received a message in 
response to the effect that the Prime Minister was ex- 
ceedingly sorry, but there was trouble in the harem, 
and he had been called to the palace to help adjust 
matters. He would let the minister know when he 
could have the conference. 

Ten days went by, and finally the minister received 
word from the Prime Minister. He went to call upon 
him. The Prime Minister expressed his most pro- 
found regret at keeping the minister waiting. But it 
was unavoidable. 

The Prime Minister explained the trouble at the 
harem, the details of which were already pretty well 
known to Sir Mortimer. And then the Prime Minister 
added: 

“T was sent for to abate dissension in the harem. 
I have been there ten days. The ladies are fighting 
like cats and dogs—and the Shah has married the 
girl.” 


FRUITLESS 


LittLe Mollie had hastily undressed, and jumped 
into bed without saying her prayers. 

“Why, dearest!” said her nurse. ‘ Aren’t you 
going to say your prayers to-night, especially when 
you have had a new baby brother brought to the 
house to-day?” 

“No, I ain’t,’ said Mollie. “And that baby 
brother’s just the trouble.” 

“But why?’ asked the nurse. ‘“ Don’t you like 
your baby brother?” 

““What’s the use?” queried the little girl. ‘ I’ve 
been prayin’ for a little sister every night for six 
months, and Bobbie, he only began askin’ for a little 
brother yesterday, and he got his right off.” 


FILIAL DEVOTION 


A SoutHern Congressman tells of a darky in a 
Georgia town whose best quality is his devotion to his 
aged parent. 

Once the Congressman asked Pete why he had never 
married. 

“Why, boss,” explained Pete, “Ise got an ole 
mudder. I had t’ do for her, suh. Ef I doan’ buy 
her shoes an’ stockin’s she doan’ git none. Now, boss, 
you see ef I was t’ git married I’d have t’ buy ’em 
fo’ mah wife, an’ dat’d be takin’ de shoes an’ stockin’s 
right outer my ole mudder’s mouf.” 


AN APPALLING FORESIGHT 


A PHILADELPHIA lawyer tells of his residence years 
ago in an Indiana town, whereof he was the only legal 
light, and where he was accustomed to arrange the 
disputes of his neighbors. 

On one occasion, says he, he was awakened at an 
early hour in the morning by a loud knocking at his 
door. Putting his head out of the window he dis- 
covered that the individual who had thus rudely in- 
terrupted his slumbers was one Malachi McCabe, for 
whom that day the lawyer had drawn a will. 

““What’s the trouble, Malachi?” asked the lawyer. 

“It’s the will,” said McCabe. “I couldn’t get a 
wink of sleep thinkin’ of it.” 

“The will!” repeated the lawyer, in surprise. 

“ Yes,” said the Irishman, “ ye’ve fixed it so I’ve 
not left meself a stool to sit on!” 
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UP IN MAINE 


HEY were discussing 
ii nasty weather at 

the Post-office the 
other day. There had 
been a heavy fog over the 
place for two days, and 
NM it naturally became a 
topic of conversation. 

“Ya’as, it’s foggy— 
quite foggy,” said Uncle 
Hezekiah Torpyhue, fill- 
ing his corn-cob pipe and 
puffing vigorously on the 
stem. “But it ain’t 
nothin’ to the one we had back in seventy-nine. By 
gorry, boys, but that was a fog an’ no mistake! Why, 
it was so thick that when I went out to the barn one 
night to feed the animiles I had to git three o’ the 
farmhands to come along behind me an’ push me 
through it.” 

“Ya-as,” said Hiram Wigley, the Egg King of 
Mousam Point, “ that was some fog. I remember that 
there seventy-nine affair very well, but it warn’t a 
marker alongside o’ the one we had in seventy-three, 
when me an’ Joe Sillsbee had to take a plough to cut 
our way through to the hen-house, an’ by ginger! when 
we got there we found the hens a-settin’ on it instid 
of on their nests, an’ some of ’em laid their eggs right 
onto it like as though it was made o’ hay, b’gosh.” 

“Ya-as,” put in old Gran’ther Smoggs, the Village 
Patriarch, “them there two fogs was dandies, an’ 
everything you fellers says about ’em is gospil trewth, 
but fer real fog ye’d oughter been around here back in 
old Andy Jackson’s time. I tell ye they was solid, 
them days. Why, we boys used to set on the fence 
down in front o’ the meetin’-house, and make fog- 
balls outen ’em, an’ peg ’em at people as they went by. 
Seems to me I ain’t seen no fogs sence that time that 
ve could make snow-balls out of, have you, Bill?” 

“Ye'll have t’ excuse me, Gran’ther,” returned Bill. 
“T got religion last Tuesday, an’ I got a bet on with 
Jim Stiggins that I’ll keep it a week. Ef I begin 
backin’ you in what ye say about Andy Jackson’s 
time I’m like to lose two dollars afore I get threw, 
an’ I need the money.” 





ECONOMY 


“T HAVE just read a story of an economical farmer 
that Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., had been telling to his 
Sunday-school class,” said Higgins. “He says there 
is a farmer out near Cleveland who makes a fad of 
economy. Every time he drives into town he carries 
a hen with him tied to the seat of his buggy. A 
friend who rode out with him one day was curious 
to learn the use of that hen, so he watched carefully. 
and found out. When at noon the farmer lunched 
under a tree he gave his mare a feed from a nose-bag. 
and the hen, placed on the ground, ate all that the 
horse spilled from the bag, so that there was no 
waste at all.” 

“Good story,’ said Wiggins, “and true, too. | 
know that old farmer. Mr. Rockefeller didn’t say 
where he got his lunch, did he?” 

“No,” said Higgins. “The story stops there.” 

“Tt was the egg the hen laid under the buggy-seat 
on the way out,” said Wiggins. 


A SLIP-UP IN LETTERS 


A New-YorKer, while visiting Paris this summer, 
had ceeasion to summon a cabman whom he desired 
to take him with dispatch to the Rue Milton. 

The cabman drove a long distance, and then de- 
posited his fare, who, upon alighting, found to his 
great indignation that he was in the Rue Byron—at 
the other end of the city. He thereupon launched into 
a denunciation of the stupidity of cabmen in general, 
and of those of the French capital in particular. 

“Pardon me, sir,’ interposed the cabman, meekly, 
“just a little mistake in the poet, sir, that’s all!” 


A TRUE ARTIST 


A Goop-NATURED Washingtonian, while waiting on 
a corner for his street-car recently, was attracted by 
the bright face of a young Italian’ who was grinding 
his piano near by. 

“It must be rather difficult to turn that crank as 
steadily as you do and keep such good time,” ob- 
served the Washingtonian, as he dropped a_ nickel 
into the performer’s hat. 

“Not soa deeficult,” said the Italian, showing his 
white teeth in a smile. “ You see, I no gotta da monk. 
To turna da crank dees way stead’ keepa da tim’. 
But turna da ecranka an’ watcha da monk sam’ tim’, 
ah! that taka da arteest—da true arteest. Eet ees da 
monk, signor, that demanda da genius!” 


STUNG 


THERE is a certain member of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce who is known to his friends as an 
incorrigible joker, quite unable under any circum- 
stances to refrain from his bit of fun. 

One day not long ago this Cleveland man, in the 
company of a friend, boarded a street-car in charge 
of which there was an extremely youthful conductor, 
a slim, boyish fellow, whose chin was absolutely guilt- 
less of a hair, and whose rosy cheeks betokened a 
country training. 

“Did you ever see such a young conductor?” asked 
the Cleveland man of his friend. 

“Looks like a mere boy, doesn’t he?” asked the 
other in turn. 
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“He does indeed,” re- 
sponded the Cleveland 
man, narrowly scrutiniz- 
ing the conductor as he 
drew near. He then ap- 
peared more youthful 
than before, if such a 
thing were possible. 

“Are you the regular 
conductor?” asked the 
joker, affecting an~ in- 
tense interest in the mat- 
ter. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the 
young fellow. 

“Then permit me to 
say that you are the 
youngest conductor I 
ever saw. Why, you 
don’t appear any older 
than my son, who is 
seventeen.” 

“Perhaps I don’t,” 
said the adolescent con- 
ductor, in a testy tone, indicating that the thing was 
beginning to pall upon him. “ Fares, please.” 

“May I ask you just one question?” queried the 
Cleveland man, when the fares had been paid. 

“Yes, but please make it short; I’m busy,” retorted 
the conductor. 

“What I would like to know,” said the Cleveland 
man, “is this: were you born on this trip?” 


THE HELP QUESTION 


Mistress. “Is that the milkman, Sarah?” 

Main. “ Yes, ma’am.” 

Mistress. “ How much milk did you take?” 

Map. “ Please, ma’am, he only came to ask me to 
go out to tea with him.” 





NOT COMPULSORY 


“Or hev the roight kind uv a job, now, all roight,” 
remarked Murphy, meeting Casey. ‘“ Oi’ve bin out of 
wur-rk fer a long whoile, but oi’ve struck it at last.” 

“ An’ phat koind uv wur-rk is it, shure?” inquired 
Casey. 

“ Well,” explained Murphy, “it’s a great job. It’s 
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foive dollars a day an’ kapes, it is. It’s out in th’ 
Honolyly Islands.” 

“Out in the Honolyly Islands!” returned Casey. 
* Why, man, ye can’t live out there; shure it’s no place 
fer human bein’s. Why, th’ termometer is a hundred 
an’ sivinty-six in th’ shade!” 

“ Aw, gwan,” answered Murphy, “ an’ shure oi don’t 
have to stay in th’ shade all the toime, do oi?” 


WHY 


Amon@ the oddest “ personals ” ever inserted in the 
“society column” was one that appeared in a paper 
published in an Iowa town. It read as follows: 

“Mrs. Coulter, being confined to her bed by illness, 
will not be at home next Thursday as usual.” 





A CAREFUL DAIRYMAN 


“ THERE,” said the honest dairyman, as he put a 
gallon of water into his two-gallon milk-can. “No 
one shall say that my milk is not clean. If that don’t 
wash it, I don’t know what will unless I put in a 
little soap.” 

















THE DISCOVERY OF DAVY JONES’S LOCKER 
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The Last of the Revivalists 


(74% the passing of Ira David Sankey, 
XK who died at his home in Brooklyn, 
on August 13, the world loses one 
» who was long known as the last of 
the great revivalists. For the old- 
fashioned religious revival 1s no 
longer popular even in Methodism, 
in which faith, from the days ot 
Whitefeld until very recently, it 
was highly favored; and there is in sight no sue- 
cessor to the giants of old who preached to multitudes 
in simple words, warning them of the penalty of sin 
and offering the rewards of repentance. In conjunc- 
tion with his partner, Dwight L. Moody, who died in 
1899, Mr. Sankey for many years has been known 
wherever the English tongue is spoken. Neither one 
of these eminent revivalists had undergone any technic- 
al training for the career he followed; yet each was 
marvellously successful in swaying the hearts of multi- 
tudes, because in each of them every man recognized 
a simple, sincere, kindly nature. 

Ira D. Sankey was born in Edinburg, Lawrence 
County, in the western part of Pennsylvama, on Au- 
gust 28, 1840. Huis father was of English descent, a 
Methodist preacher, of considerable means, and a 
State Senator, and his mother was of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry. Ira was one of nine children, of whom only 
three grew up. 

When President Lincoln called for volunteers young 
Sankey was one of the first to respond. He joined the 
Twelfth Pennsylvania Infantry, and during the entire 
period of his enlistment he conducted bivouae camp- 
meetings and other religious services among the 
soldiers. When his term of service expired, young 
Sankey was appointed a deputy to his father, who 
had been made a collector of internal revenue. He 
kept up his religious work, and soon became noted for 
his ability as a singer, not only for his rich and 
powerful voice, but for the magnetism of his person- 
ality, which carried his thousands of hearers with him 
in singing feivid songs of prayer and praise. Pro- 
moters of religious conventions and other large devo- 
tional assemblages heard of Mr. Sankey, and felt 
fortunate when they secured his services as leader of 
the devotions. Mr. Sankey at this time was a robust 
and cheerful young man of medium height and stal- 
wart frame, with pleasing features, fine eyes, and a 
powerful baritone voice with a compass of two octaves. 

At the International Y. M. C. A. convention at 
Indianapolis, in 1870, Mr. Moody heard Mr. Sankey 
sing a revival hymn—the story runs that 1t was 
“There Is a Fountain Filled with Blood.” 

“Who is that man?” Mr. Moody asked... A neighbor 
told all about Mr. Sankey and his fine voice. 

“T.don't know anything about the fine voice,’ Mr 
Moody replied; * but I do know that he feels every 
word he sings and believes every word he feels. J 
want to meet that man. Bring him over to the hotel.” 





Now, Mr. Moody, far from having been trained in 
any theological school, had been a successful commer- 
cial traveller for a shoe-manufacturing firm; but at 
this time his deep religions feeling, his strongly pre- 
dominant trait of benevolence, and his natural gift of 
simple eloquence had impelled him irresistibly into the 

















Ira D. Sankey 
“THE LAST OF THE REVIVALISTS ” 


ministry. He was pastor of a chureh in Illinois 
Street, Chicago. 

Within a few months of their first meeting Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey began a partnership in religious 
work which tasted during their lifetime. At first Mr. 
Sankey was Mr. Moody’s assistant in the Illinois 
Street church. Afterward they went abroad together 
on a revival tour throughout England. Mr. Sankey 


composed hymn tunes whenever an idea occurred to 
him, no matter whether walking or reading or even in 
the midst of a religious sefvice. All the songs he made 
up during this time he put in a scrap-book, which was 
the only book he carried abroad with him save the 
Bible, when Mr. Moody called him over to assist in the 
revival. From the time of the great English tour, in 
1873-5, till the time of Mr. Moody's death, in 1899, 
the two evangelists were never separated. They had 
addressed some of the biggest audiences of modern 
times. Agricultural Hall, London, which seats 20,000, 
was the scene of many of their meetings, and it was 
always full. In New York their meetings were held 
for the most part in Madison Square Garden, the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Chureh, and the Rink, 
Brooklyn; the Brooklyn Tabernacle, or in Carnegie 
Hall. In these New York meetings Mr. Sankey some- 
times had a choir of as many as five hundred voices 
under his leadership. 

While Moody and Sankey were conducting a religi- 
ous service in a great and crowded hall at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, Mr. Sankey composed the music of his most 
famous hymn, ‘The Ninety and Nine.” When sud- 
denly asked for a song he could not immediately think 
of anything appropriate, but remembering an impres- 
sion he had received in reading a verse in an English 
journal the day before, he took the clipping from his 
pocket and placed it before him on the quaint old 
organ which he always used in his revivals. 

He sang five stanzas of the song, and when he 
finished the audience sat spellbound, Mr. Moody 
rushed up to him and asked him what the song was. 
It then became known that Mr. Sankey had composed 
it on the inspiration of the moment. 

Mr. Sankey’s songs appeared to flow from an inex- 
haustible fountain. At first he composed only the 
music, but later in life wrote his own words to his 
songs. Among his musical compositions are the Gos- 
pel Hymns and Sacred Songs, Christian Endeavor 
Hymn Book, and Gospel Choir, the most familiar 
of his compositions being “ The Ninety and Nine” and 
* When the Mists Have Rolled Away.” 

His song-books are said to have had a circujation 
of more than 50,000,000 copies 

When Mr. Moody died, in 1899, Mr. Sankey at- 
tempted to carry on the Gospel work alone and broke 
down in the attempt. In May, 1902, he cancelled 
most of his evangelical engagements. but continued to 
do editorial work. About this time also he created a 
little stir by leaving the Methodist Church to join the 
Presbyterian, not as the result of a disagreement with 
the Methodist, but rather trom personal friend- 
ship for Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, as well as the need 
of finding a church near home. Then his eyesight 
failed him, and after an unsuccessful operation tor 
glaucoma in 1903 he became permanently blind. 

Mr. Sankey married Fanny V. Edwards in 1863. 
She and two sons survive him. 
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The New Theatre 






Its Novelty and its Antiquity 


2 HAT is the New Theatre, and where- 
wee? in consists its novelty? The pro- 
scenium-arch is already peering out 
of its blank stage-wall across Cen- 
a5 tral Park from the west, and its 
aN formal opening is scheduled for a 
g EX year or so hence. Yet no categorical 
SNS ag answer is possible—not even from 
=~“ the able young Bostonian who has 
its destinies in charge as Director. Nowhere does ex- 
perience teach such inexorable lessons as in the art of 
the drama, and nowhere is the unhonored gift of 
prophecy so deeply and deservedly dishonored. The 
New Theatre will be what time and experiment make 
it. Yet a few main outlines have been definitely 
drawn; and, having been associated with the enter- 
prise from the first, unofficially and officially, I may 
perhaps be allowed to trace them in miniature. 

The founders of the New Theatre believe that the 
time is ripe as it has never been ripe before for giv- 
ing the drama, ‘as they have already given opera, a 
dignified and a permanent home. The grounds for this 
belief I can best indicate by an experience which, I 
hope, is not unduly personal. 

Some ten years ago, while dramatic critic on the 
journal in which the article appears, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the plays of George Bernard Shaw. At 
that time the theatre which promised best for dra- 
matic art was given over to a popular triviality, 
“Miss Hobbs,” in which no less an artist than Miss 
Annie Russell was doomed for a certain time to walk 
the night—and sundry matinées. Full of apostolic 
zeal, I gained audience with the manager of the theatre 
and proposed that he give Mr. Shaw a trial, at least 
in weekly matinées, with Miss Russell as Candida. 
He proved to be familiar with the play and acknowl- 
edged its literary quality. But he objected that it 
was written for Miss Janet Achurch, who was a lady 
of considerably more than Miss Russell’s avoirdupois. 
According to the author‘s specifications, indeed, Can- 
dida was conceived in the likeness of a Titian madonna. 
I argued that the question of avoirdupois was not 
necessarily material in the drama, and that, as the 
play was inspired by the Preraphaelites, Mr. Shaw 
might be induced to change a word in the text and a 
picture on the wall in behalf of a presence somewhat 
more unsubstantial. But art succumbed to avoirdu- 
pois; and in spite of the stature of the actress who 
in the end created Candida, this most spiritual charac- 
ter in the modern drama remains to be interpreted. 
But the Shaw boom has burst its barriers, and is still 
thundering in the submerged ears of many of us. 

About the same time Miss Mary Shaw gave her 
superlative rendering of Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts.” One critic let loose a vocabulary of vilifica- 
tion which has probably never been equalled in Eng- 
lish, except by the late Clement Scott, who employed 
it in an identical cause. Miss Shaw replied that not 
one of these words was to be found in all the plays of 
Ibsen, nor any idea corresponding to most of them. 
Whatever Ibsen’s other qualities, his reserve and de- 
corum, like his technique, is severely Hellenic. But 
for the time, in the words of a distinguished reaction- 
ary in the drama, the mausoleum of Ibsen was sealed. 
Maurice Barrymore summed up the situation in a 
mordant epigram: Ib-scene, but not heard. Yet in 
recent days an actress with no whit of Miss Shaw’s 
fidelity to the spirit of the grim master, though en- 
dowed with a positive genius of personality, has played 
Ibsen and kindred plays on Broadway for two years 
running. 

The leaven has been at work everywhere, and in all 
directions. Pinero with “Iris,” Henry Arthur Jones 
with “The Hypocrites,’ Barrie with “Peter Pan,” 
Thomas with “The Witching Hour” and Fitch with 
“The Truth,” have all found an eager public for work 
of a kind and a quality which ten years ago would 
have been judged and found wanting according to some 
such standard of avoirdupois. A host of younger 
writers have profited by their example—William 
Vaughn Moody with “The Great Divide,’ Langdon 
Mitchell with “The New York Idea,’ Charles Rann 
Kennedy with “ The Servant in the House ” and Eugene 
Walters with “Paid in Full,” to mention only the 
more striking instances. 

With the classics the case has been similar. We 
have, unfortunately, no actor of the commanding 
power of Booth or Irving; yet Forbes Robertson with 
his “ Hamlet,” and Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe 
with their many Shakespearian productions, have all 
had signal success. ‘‘ Everyman,” denounced at first 
as “an archeological bore” or as flagrantly “ sacri- 
legious,” swept the whole land like a spiritual flame. 
Ben Greet, mistaken as is his conception of the stage 
and stagecraft of the spacious days of Elizabeth, has 
shown beyond peradventure that there is a public 
which values the text and the orderly narrative of 
Shakespeare beyond the crushing splendor of modern 
seenié magnificence. 

In a word, during the last ten years, with regard to 
both modern plays and the classics, a very large por- 
tion of the playgoing public has become intelligent. 

As all this has happened under the prevailing régime, 
it may be argued that no innovation is needful. It is 
true that there has long been an outcry against the 
spirit of commercialism in the drama; but if the 
founders of the New Theatre have ever joined in it 
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By. John Corbin 


I am not aware of the fact. Quite the contrary, they 
have attesied their respect for practical men of the 
theatre by enlisting the services of one of them as 
business manager. The fact remains, however, that 
better things are possible than a commercial system 
has given us or can give us. And as an evidence 
of this we have the fact that more than one of the 
leading commercial managers has offered to identify 
himself with the New Theatre. 

The trouble with the commercial system lies not so 
much in its commercialism as in the system. This 
places chief emphasis not on the play, nor even on the 
performance of a company as a whole, but on a single 
“star” actor. The commercial managers appeal to 
the broadest possible public; and as regards a play 
this public demands, first and always, that it shall be 
a novelty. Not even the best piece of a few seasons 
back, nor the mightiest of the classics, can hope for a 
prosperous run on its own merits as dramatic litera- 
ture, nor yet on the general excellence of the company 
that plays it. Even stars proffer revivals very seldom 
and at great peril to their popularity. In acting, on 
the other hand, what this same great public demands 
is not art, but a familiar and beloved personality. 

One of the shrewdest of Our actresses—an artist 
of considerable power—lately remarked to me, and 
without any sense of the humor of the situation, that 
an actor was like a patent medicine or a breakfast 
food. In order to “succeed” he has to impress him- 
self on the public mind of every city and town on 
this broad land. Artistically an actor may be a pill 
or an actress stuffed with sawdust. But when it is 
broadly enough heralded that John Smith will relieve 
the business man of that tired feeling, or that Mary 
Jones is ninety-nine and seven-eighths per cent. pure, 
either can fill a theatre anywhere, and clear fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars a year. The capital of the 
star is his personality and his business method is to 
advertise it. 

The New Theatre will include in its company the 
best available talents, whether stars or not stars. But 
it will hold that a good play is more important than 
any actor. In this way it hopes to give freer scope 
both to the dramatist and to the art of acting. The 
playwright will be enabled to bring his idea to the 
fullest possible development irrespective of the per- 
sonal ambition of any member of the cast, while every 
actor, however humble his station, will be allowed to 
develop his performance to its utmost artistic possi- 
bilities. The arts of personality will give way to the 
art of impersonation and interpretation. Under such 
a system even actors of the first stellar magnitude 
will gain freedom in their art; for it is one of the 
worst limitations of the star system that it condemns 
its votaries to a lifetime of similar—in effect identical 
—rdles. The ideal of the New Theatre in any produc- 
tion is a well-balanced whole. In a word, its company 
is to be a stock company. 

To America in the present generation the stock 
company is a novelty. In the drama as a world art 
it is one of the most venerable antiquities. The living 
model of the New Theatre is the artistic companies 
of the Continent—which themselves are historically 
derived from the Comédie Francaise. But the house 
of Moliére has nowhere been truer to its great tradi- 
tions than in conserving Moliére’s organization as a 
stock company. The company of which Shakespeare 
had been a member in the preceding century was 
almost identical in organization. 

Here I take issue with no less an authority than 
Joseph Jefferson. In a Founders’ Night address at 
The Players he once said (and no doubt had often 
“ obliged ” with the same well written and well re- 
hearsed remarks on other occasions), that the star 
system was not a modern and evil innovation, but in- 
herent in dramatic art. To be truly a work of art, he 
argued, a drama must centre in a single idea, and 
that idea must be embodied in a single person. Thus 
“Hamlet ” centred in philosophic irresolution, “ Mac- 
beth ” in tyrannous ambition, “ Lear ” in filial ingrati- 
tude, and “ Othello” in jealousy—and all were great 
star plays. He admitted that in “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
and “ Antony and Cleopatra” there were two star 
parts; but this, he said, was because the theme was 
love—the only passion whieh is not self-centred. They 
were twin-star plays, mingling green and crimson in 
the most perfect stellar white light. 

The plea is as misleading as it is critically astute. 
Between the leading actor or actors of a well-balanced 
company and the “star” at the head of such a com- 
pany as Jefferson, and too often Booth himself, in- 
flicted on the public, the difference is as wide as the 
world. That Shakespeare kept steadily in mind the 
necessity of giving the utmost scope to the powers of 
Richard Burbage there can be no reasonable doubt. 
It is probable that from the youthful Romeo to the 
senile Lear one can trace the advancing age of the 
leading actor no less surely than the ripening power 
of the dramatist. That Hamlet is indicated first as 
a stripling and later as a man of thirty is probably an 
accidentally preserved evidence of the fact that the 
play was first written for the company by Kyd when 
Burbage was young, and revised by Shakespeare when 
Burbage was in his maturity. Yet of all the works 
of Shakespeare there is not one which does not give 
scope to a full half-dozen of genuine artists, albeit of 
differing capabilities and of different magnitudes. 
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Karl Mantzius adduces the best of reasons for believing 
that we owe the long and delectable list of Shake- 
spearian clowns to the necessity of supplying William 
Kemp with parts; and he adds that we also owe Ham- 
let’s tart strictures on the vices of “him that plays 
the fool ” to a desire to read that same turbulent actor 
a lesson! 

The stock company idea persisted until within mod- 
ern memory, in the organizations of Wallack and 
Daly. That it flickered and went out was due not 
at all to any decay of public taste, but to the appear- 
ance of wholly new conditions. The modern railway 
made possible vast chains of theatres, and the modern 
genius for business combination gathered these into a 
few hands. The way was opened not only for lead- 
ing actors, but for actors of secondary ability or none 
to make wide fame and comparatively vast fortunes. 
The only stock company which is possible to-day as a 
commercial venture is that employing second-rate 
actors and reviving old plays for runs of a single week 
before low-price audiences. 

To Daly in his earlier days, to Wallack and a host 
of others, to Moliére and to Shakespeare, the stock 
company was, to the world’s great profit, the simplest 
and most natural, in fact the only possible system. 
But it is as absurd to expect the men to whom the 
drama is a business to revive it as it would have been 
to wait for the publishers to build and stock the pub- 
lic library, the musical impresario to establish the 
opera and the symphony orchestra, or the picture 
dealers to endow the Metropolitan Art Museum. 

The task of the New Theatre is, in fact, far more 
complex than to revive the old stock company. The 
repertories of Shakespeare and Moliére consisted 
mainly of the plays which they themselves, though 
busy with management and with acting, composed for 
their companies. The subsequent English and Amer- 
ican stock companies kept a few leading native classics 
alive and produced what new plays came to their 
hands. Modern stock companies like the Frangaise and 
the Viennese Hof-Burg, on the other hand, aim to keep 
before the public not only the best of the modern 
drama and the leading native classics, but the classics 
of all ages. Sophocles, Plautus, Calderon, and Shake- 
speare have a place beside Moliére and Goethe. If the 
elder stock company is impossible commercially, how 
much more so this modern type of company, the reper- 
tory of which is universal! 

As for the New Theatre, Mr. Ames has expressed the 
hope that one-third of its repertory will always be 
classical—and he defines a classic as a play that after 
a hundred years is still alive and welcome to the 
public. In order to qualify under this definition a 
play requires to have superlative vitality. To a pub- 
lic of intelligent playgoers, therefore, it should bring 
the deepest satisfaction and the heartiest enjoyment. 

The other two-thirds of the repertory is to consist 
of revivals of recent artistic successes, Continental, 
English, and American, and of new plays, preferably 
American, What such plays lack in permanent vital- 
ity and universality of appeal, they make up for in 
modernity—the appeal to our actual lives and our 
personal feeling. The utility of the classics is to set 
high the standards of the playgoing public, that of 
more modern plays to bring the influence of the drama 
intimately home to us. The classics are the severely 
structural skeleton of this dramatic institution, the 
modern plays its flesh and blood. 

For his first season Mr. Ames hopes to produce 
fifteen plays varying widely not only in the countries 
and the ages from which they come, but also in their 
genre. Strong, popular drama will be welcome, as 
well as the severest tragedy, intelligent farce or re- 
mote, fantastic comedy, as well as the comedy of man- 
ners. ° 

In such calculations a distinction is to be made be- 
tween the number of productions and the number of 
performances. The best of classics wearies when often 
repeated. Nothing is gained by producing a play, 
however great, before mere upholstery. And much is 
lost by denying the public the opportunity to see a 
good modern play, though its permanent value -may 
not be extraordinary. It is possible, and it is strongly 
to be desired, that a great majority of performances 
shall be of modern American plays. 

Only—the classics will be kept alive on the stage, 
and it is hoped that in the long run they will sink 
deep into the minds and the hearts of the public. As 
the Comédie Francaise is the house of Moliére, so the 
New Theatre should be the house of Shakespeare. 

It is plain that the system under which such a reper- 
tory ‘is presented requires to be flexible. The New 
Theatre has adopted a system which, though long fa- 
miliar in the great theatres of the Continent, is to us 
a novelty. No play will be put on fer a “run” of 
consecutive performances. Three or four performances 
a week will be the maximum. At least three different 
plays will be presented each week. Thus the public 
will be able to see a wide range of plays in a brief 
period. If a play attracts the public it can be given 
frequent hearings, while if it fails to do so it can be 
withdrawn at once. It is not expected that certain 
of the plays to be produced will be repeated more than 
three or four times—not because they are expected to 
fail artistically, but because they are not calculated 
for any broad public appeal. It will be enough to let 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK.—IV. 


JACK BITES, AND IS BITTEN 
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CHAPTER XLII.—(Continued.) 


AE could not tell by her voice what 
she was feeling, thinking. Expres- 
sion seemed to be withdrawn from 
it, perhaps deliberately. 
> ‘This summer something has come 
between us. a cloud has come be- 
tween us. I scarcely know when I 
first noticed it, when it came. But 
I have felt it, and you have felt it.” 





“ Yes.” 

“Tt might, perhaps, have arisen from the fact of 
my suspicion who Rufio was, a suspicion that lately 
became a certainty. My suspicion, and latterly my 
knowledge, no doubt changed my manner—made me 
anxious, perhaps, uneasy, made me watchful, made me 
often seem very strange to you. That alone might 
have caused a difference in our relations. But I think 
there was something else.” 

“Yes, there was something else.” 

“And I think, I feel sure now, that it was some- 
thing to do with Vere. I was, I became deeply inter- 
ested in Vere—interested in a new way. She was 
growing up. She was passing from childhood into 
girlhood. She was developing swiftly. That 
development fascinated me. Of course I had al- 
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A Novel 





BY ROBERT HICHENS 


“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD,’ “‘BARBARY SHEEP,"* ETC. 


“ Hermione,” he said, “I could never judge your 
character by that action. -Don’t—don’t judge mine by 
any cruelty of which [I have been guilty during this 
summer. You have told me something that it was very 
difficult for you to tell. I have something to tell you. 
And it is—it is not easy to tell.” 

“ Tell it me.” 

He looked at her. He was now quite close to her 


and could see the outline of her face, but not the ex-. 


pression in her eyes. 

** My interest in Vere increased. I believed it to be an 
interest aroused in me by the discovery of this talent 
in her. I believed the new fondness I felt for her to be 
a very natural fondness, caused by: her charming confi- 
dence in me. Our little secret drew us together. And 
I understand now, Hermione, that it seemed to set you 
apart from us. I believe I understand all now, all the 
circumstances that have seemed strange to me this 
summer. I wanted Vere’s talent to develop naturally, 
unhindered, unaffected—I thought it was merely that! 
—and I became exigent, I even became jealous of all 
outside interference. On the night we dined at Frisio’s 
1 felt strongly irritated at Panacci’s interest in Vere. 
And there were other moments—” 

He looked at her again. She stood perfectly still. 


rather exaggerate than minimize my own shortcomings 
to you to-night. I scarcely believe it ever could have 
been so. But Panacci said it was so. And you—I 
don’t know what you have thought—” 

“What I have thought doesn’t matter now.” 

She spoke very quietly, but not with bitterness. She 
knew Artois. And even in that moment of emotion, 
and of a sort of strange exhaustion following upon 
emotion, she knew, as no other living person could 
have known, the effort it must have cost him to 
speak as he had just spoken. 

“That, at any rate, is the exact truth.” 

“7 know it is.” 

“T have thought myself clear-sighted, Hermione. I 
have studied others. Just lately I have been forced 
to study myself. It is as if—it seems to me as if 
events had conspired against my own crass ignorance 
of myself, as if a resolve had been come to by the 
Power that directs our destinies that I should know 
myself. I wish I dared to tell you more. I wish to- 
night I dared to tell you all that I have come to 
know. But I dare not, [ dare not. You would not be- 
lieve me. I could not even expect you to believe me.” 

He stopped. Perhaps he hoped for a word that 
would deny his last observation. But it did not come 
to him. And he hesitated for what seemed to 
him a very long time, almost an eternity. He 
was beset by indecision, by an extraordinary, 





ways been very fond of Vere. But this summer 
she meant more to me than she had meant. 
One day—it was the day I came back to the 
island after my visit to Paris—” 

“ Yes » bad 

He looked at her, trying to read what she 
was feeling in her face, but it was too dark for 
him to discern it. 

Vere made a confession to me. She told me 
she was working secretly, that she was writing 
poems. I asked her to show them to me. She 
did so. [ found some talent in them, enough 
for me to feel justified in telling her to con- 
tinue. Once, Hermione, you consulted me. 
Then my advice was different.” 

“T know.” 

“The remembrance of this, and Vere’s 
knowledge that you had suffered in not suc- 
ceeding with work, prompted us to keep the 
matter of her attempts to write a secret for 
the time. It seems a trifle—all this, but look- 
ing back now, I feel that we were quite wrong 
in not telling you.” 

“T found it out.” 

“You knew?” 

“T went to Vere’s room. The poems were 
on the table with your corrections. I read 
them.” 

“We ought to have told you.” 

“T oughtn’t to have read them, but I did.” 

“ A mother has the right—” 

** Not a mother who has resigned her right to 
question her child. I had said to Vere, ‘ Keep 
your secrets.’ So I had no right, and I did 
wrong in reading them.” 

He felt that she was instinctively trying to 
match his sincerity with hers, and that fact 
helped him to continue. 

“The knowledge of this budding talent of 
Vere’s made me take a new interest in her, 
made me wish very much—at least I thought, I 
believed it was that, Hermione—that no dis- 
turbing influence should come into her life. 
Isidoro Panacci came—through me. Peppina 
came—through you. Hermione, on the night 
when Vere and I went out alone together in 
the boat Vere learnt the truth about Peppina 
and the life behind the shutter.” 








deep modesty and consciousness of his own un- 
worthiness ‘that he had never before ex- 
perienced, and also by a new and acute con- 
sciousness of the splendor of Hermione’s 
nature, of the power of her heart, of the 
faithfulness and nobility of her temperament. 

“All I ean say, Hermione,”—he at length 
went, on speaking, and in his voice sounded 
that strange modesty, a modesty that made his 
voice seem to her almost like a voice of hesi- 
tating youth,—* all that I dare to say to-night 
is this, I told you just now that we all have 
our different ways of loving. You have loved 
in your way. You have loved Delarey as your 
husband. And you have loved me as your 
friend. Delarey as your husband betrayed you. 
Only to-day you know it. I, as your friend— 
have I ever betrayed you? Do you believe— 
even now when you are ready to believe very 
much of evil—do you really believe that as a 
friend I could ever betray you?” 

He moved, stood in front of her, lifted his 
hands and laid them on her shoulders. 

“Do you believe that?” 

“ No.” 

“You have loved us in your way. He is 
dead. But I am here to love you always in my 
way. Perhaps my way seems to you such a 
poor way—it must, it must—that it is hardly 
worth anything at all, But perhaps, now that 
I know so much of myself—and of you ”— 
there was a slight break in his voice—* and of 
you, I shall be able to find a different, a better 
way. I don’t know. To-night I doubt myself 
I feel as if I were 80 unworthy. But I may— 
[ may be able to find a better way of loving 
you.” , 

Quite unconsciously his two hands, which 
still rested upon her shoulders, began to lean 
heavily upon them, to press them, to grip them 
till she suffered a physical discomfort that 
almost amounted to, pain. 

“T shall seek a better way—I shall seek it. 
And the only thing I ask you to-night is—that 
you will not forbid me to seek it.” 

The pressure of his hands upon her shoulders 
was becoming almost unbearable. But she 








“T knew that too.” 

“You knew it?” 

“Yes. I suspected something. You led me 
to suspect it.” 

“T remember—” 

“T questioned Peppina. I made her tell me.” 

He said nothing for a moment. Then, with an effort, 
he said, 

“You knew we had kept those two things from you, 
Vere and [?” 

“Vere and you—yes.” 

Now, he understood almost all, or quite all, that had 
been strange to him in her recent conduct. 

** Sometimes—have you almost hated us for keeping 
those two secrets?” : 

“T don’t think I have ever hated Vere.” 

“ But me?” 

“Do you know why I told Vere she might read your 
hooks ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“Because I thought they might make her feel dif- 
ferently toward you?” 

** Less—less kindly ?” 

“ec Yes.” ° 

She spoke very quietly, but he felt—he did not know 
why—that it had cost her very much to say what she 
had said. 

“You wanted Vere to think badly of me!” 

He was honoring her for the moral courage which 
enabled her to tell him. Yet he felt as if she had 
struck him. And so absolutely was he accustomed to 
delicate tenderness, and the most thoughtful, anxious 
kindness from her, that he suffered acutely, and from a 
double distress. 

* Begun in Harper’s WEEKLY 


She heard beneath her a boy’s voice singing softly 


Her head was slightly bent and she seemed to be look- 
ing at the ground. 

“ And then came the night of the Carmine. Her- 
mione, after you and Vere had gone to bed Panacci 
and I had a quarrel. He attacked me violently. He 
told me—he told me that I was in love with Vere, and 
that you, and even—even that Gaspare knew it. At 
the moment I think I laughed at him. I thought his 
accusation ridiculous. But when he had gone—and 
afterwards—I examined myself. I tried to know my- 
self. I spent hours in self-examination, cruel self- 
examination. I did not spare myself. Believe that, 
Hermione! Believe that!” 

“T do believe it.” 

“ And at the end I knew that it was not true. I 
was not, I had never been, in love with Vere. When I 
thought of Vere and myself in such a relation my 
spirit recoiled. Such a thing seemed to me monstrous. 
But though I knew that was not true, I knew also that 
I had been jealous of Vere, unjust to others because of 
Vere. I had been, perhaps, foolish, undignified. Per- 
haps—perhaps—for how can we be quite sure of our- 
selves, Hermione? How can we be certain of our own 
natures, our own conduct? Perhaps, if Panacci’s 
coarse brutality had not waked up my whole being, I 
might have drifted on towards an affection for Vere 
that, in a man of my age, would have been absurd, 
have made me ridiculous in the eyes of others. I 
searcely think so. But I want to be sincere. I would 
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bore it. She bore it, for she loved it. Perhaps 
that night no words could have quite convinced 
her of his desperate honesty of soul in that 
moment, perhaps no sound of his voice could 
have quite convinced her. But the uncon- 
sciously cruel pressure of his hands upon her con- 
vinced her absolutely. She felt as if it was his soul— 
the truth of his soul—which was grasping her—which 
was closing upon her. And she felt that only a thing 
that needed could grasp, could close like that. 

And even in the midst of her chaos of misery and 
doubt she felt, she knew, that it was herself that was 
needed. 

“T will not forbid you to seek it,” she said. 

He sighed deeply. His hands dropped down from 
her. They stood for a moment quite still. Then he 
said, in a low voice: 

“You took the fattura della morte?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “It was in—in her room at 


_Mergellina to-day.” 


“Have you got it still?” 

“ Yes.” 

She held out her right hand. He took the death- 
charm from her. 

“She made it—the woman who wronged you, made 
it to bring death into the Casa del Mare.” 

“ Not to me?” 

“No, to Peppina. Has it not brought another 
death? Or, at least, does it not typify another death 
to-night, the death of a great lie? I think it does. I 
look upon it as a symbol]. But—but—” 

He looked at her. He was at the huge door- 
way of the Palace. The sea murmured below him, 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


In DorsEtsHireE, August 15, 1908. 

se NGLAND is remarkably well off in 
we the matter of amusements, and the 
“ English beyond most people have the 
bis cit of extracting from life its last 
ounce of enjoyment. Such, I know, 
i is not their usual reputation. People 
LE RG G eS talk of the French as the supreme 
SEV) merrymakers of the world, and re- 
: gard the English as a sombre, satur- 
nine people who take their pleasures sadly. I admit 
the delightful French capacity for making much out 
of little, and I recognize the opposite quality which 
leads the English to reduce everything to its lowest 
denomination. But I still maintain that no one who 
really knows the life of the English people during the 
latter half of the year, who has been admitted to the 
carelessly magnificent existence they lead from the 
moment grouse-shooting opens to the moment fox- 
hunting ends, who has tramped the Scottish or York- 
shire moors with them in quest of grouse, who has 
joined with them in partridge and pheasant shooting, 
who has fished their incomparable streams and taken 
part in a forty minutes’ burst in the Shires—no one, 
I think, who has penetrated to these charmed re- 
cesses will deny that the English know how to make 
the most of a good time. Holidays are in their blood. 
They are really a lazy people. The whole formation 
of English society makes indolence come easily. In- 
deed, I sometimes think that just as Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree is said never to rest except when on the stage, 
so the English are never strenuous except on holidays. 
Then they are positive demons of energy. They shoot, 
fish, climb, walk, play golf and tennis with a zeal 
they never throw into business. Easy-going when it 
comes to making money, they are enthusiasts in the 
matter of spending it. Anybody can make money, 
but very few know how to spend it. The English 
spend it with open hands, but not recklessly. They 
get a good return for it. They build with it what is 
probably the most elaborate, ordered, and enduring 

fabrie of enjoyment that is to be found anywhere. 

A true picture of England at this moment would 
be a kaleidoscope of pleasure. Not all of it by any 
means is found in England itself. The opening of 
August sees the beginning of the annual British in- 
vasion of the Continent. France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland are overrun with English trippers, 
mostly, I should say, of the upper middle class. The 
“bads” and “cures” tap a somewhat higher social 
stratum. Places like Kissingen, Marienbad, Homburg, 
Manheim, and Pau are always liberally besprinkled 
with the inhabitants of Mayfair. The King’s annual 
three weeks’ visit to Marienbad acts in itself as a 
magnet for real and pseudo-aristocrats, who some- 
how find in the mere presence of royalty sufficient 
compensation for the deadly monotony of Marienbad 
life. There is nothing whatever to do there except 
drink the waters, and worry about one’s diet, and 
watch the uninitiated take off their hats to the King, 
and promenade up and down the Kreuzbrunnen, and 
vary from time to time one’s restaurant and one’s 
concert. Marienbad prides itself on excluding excite- 
ment, and for a King the success with which it 
achieves its aim is no doubt one of its charms. 
Humbler mortals look forward to holidays as a time 
of diversion. They want to do something different, 
to break away from the normal routine, to have a 
change. But for a King it is a change to do nothing; 
it is a holiday to be bored. I do not, therefore, 
quarrel with his Majesty’s choice of Marienbad, but I 
cannot for the life of me understand why average 
people, who are not dyspeptics, should imitate it. A 
week’s fluttering round the torpid cosmopolitanism of 
such resorts is enough to yield the normally healthy 
person all the amusement that can possibly be 
squeezed out of them. 

The great playing-ground of the British aristocracy 
and of the sporting rich is Scotland. There is no 
country in the world which depends so much for its 
living on sport. Millions of acres that fifty years 
ago were let at a peppercorn rent now bring in vast 
sums as grouse moors and deer forests; and the time 
is not far off when all Scotchmen will be gillies, cad- 
dies, or beaters, or will serve in some other capacity 
in the vast, and expanding organization that ministers 
to sport. Personally, as a man of very moderate 
means, I would rather go anywhere for a holiday than 
to Scotland. To be invited as a guest to some great 
Seottish mansion with its private golf-links, its brawl- 
ing trout and salmon stream, its unequalled apparatus 
for grouse-shooting and deer-stalking, and its intoxi- 
cating scenery, is, of course, another matter—although 
even under such circumstances the expense of the 
journey and the prodigality of the tips expected from 
one make the acceptance of hospitality anything but 
a cheap undertaking. But to go to Scotland as a 
non-millionaire, without the prospect of visiting one 
of the great ‘establishments, and to expect as an 
ordinary tourist to share in its pleasures, is to doom 
oneself to certain disappointment. The trail of the 
“ predatory rich” is over the entire country; the scale 
of living has been raised to the standards they set; 
and except the sea and the golf-links they have seized 
upon and monopolized pretty nearly all the domain 
of sport that was once open to the average impe- 
cunious man. For the latter nothing is left but to 
pay through the nose for everything he wants, to 
enjoy the long twilights and the glorious scenery with 
an ample purse, or to herd with peripatetic tourists 
in the trains, coaches, and steamers that make the 
tour of the Highlands. Scotland admirably illus- 
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trates one of the most striking features of life in 
Great Britain. If wealth, birth, or friends make you 
a member of the inner circle, then no existence can be 
more delightful. Without these passports none can 
be blanker. To be out of things in Great Britain is 
to be enormously out of them, to belong, in fact, to a 
totally different world with different standards, possi- 
bilities, and pursuits. The number of those who are 
in them, however, seems to be always increasing. On 
August 11, the day before grouse-shooting opened, 
twenty special trains left a single London station for 
Scotland and the north, bearing a regular army of 
sportsmen and their families, valets, maids, chauf- 
feurs and grooms, pointers and setters. 

And in a few days the partridge season will have 
begun, and after that will come the turn of the 
pheasant, and from one end of the United Kingdom to 
the other you will hardly be out of gun-shot. . Every 
country mansion in the country is a separate scene 
of those placid but continuous delights -that make 
rural existence in England unique. I have talked 
principally of Scotland in connection with the 
grouse. But Derbyshire, Shropshire, Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, and North Wales have grouse moors of 
their own where sport is not less abundant; and the 
partridge and the pheasant are scattered profusely 
all over England. And even if the grouse, the par- 
tridge, and the pheasant are denied to you the rabbit 
and the woodcock are sure to be at hand. But shoot- 
ing is necessarily the sport of the well-to-do. The 
man with the more restricted bank account takes to 
fishing, and he will be unlucky if he does not find 
himself within reach of a stream where he may try 
his luck without hindrance or expense or with the 
mere formality of applying for leave to the pro- 
prietor. In Ireland, which is the Mecca of the im- 
pecunious fisherman, access to practically all the 
lakes and rivers can be obtained without cost, and 
the angler who has not vet cast his fly on the Shannon 
has still something to live for. Boating is another 
great recreation of the English people. Every river- 
side village and townlet is holding its regatta about 
now and every navigable stream is dotted with camp- 
ing-out parties, while the smallest seaside resort has 
its annual race-day for sailing-boats, rowing-boats, 
climbing the greasy pole, obstacle races, swimming 
races, and so on. Yachting does not rank among the 
foremost of British sports, yet an immense amount 
of it is indulged in. In the bay off the small Dorset- 
shire village where I am writing eight private yachts 
are at anchor at this moment; and nobody who has 
assisted at “ Cowes week” would be surprised to hear 
that thousands of English people spend their holidays 
at sea in their own boats. 

A diversion which hardly exists in America, but 
which still holds its*own in. England, is the walking 
or bicycling tour. England-is not. a country given to 
sudden crazes in the matter of sports. There are 
seasons, of course, in which some game like ping-pong 
or diabolo carries everything before it for the mo- 
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ment and is then as suddenly dropped. But, on the 
whole, a sport that has once become popular in Eng- 
land remains so. Bicycling is a case in point. My 
American friends are astounded to hear that more 
cycles are being sold in England than ever. They are 
not perhaps as fashionable as they once were, and 
the days when cycling in Battersea Park competed 
with riding in Rotten Row have long gone by. But 
as the vehicle of the masses the cycle still predomi- 
nates, and the whole country is a network of cycling 
clubs whose members organize successive tours of a 
fortnight or three weeks throughout the summer 
months. The English again have always been great 
pedestrians, and ‘many thousands of them devote their 
vacation to tramping the Welsh hills or the iake 
district or Devonshire or some other of the almost 
countless regions that in England offer one a com- 
bination of faultless roads, beautiful scenery, and his- 
toric associations. Touring by caravan is not so 
popular a pastime, but is still not uncommon, and 
those who once take to it declare that it knocks all 
other forms of holiday -making on the head. And be- 
sides all this there are the joys of motoring for those 
who can afford them, while even a tenth- rate resort 
boasts its golf-links, its tennis-courts, and its cricket 
club. 

But, after all, the majority of people do not play 
games of any sort and prefer to spend their holidays 
loafing. For these, too, England caters assiduously. 
The great seaside places like Brighton, Eastbourne, 
Bournemouth, on the south coast; Margate and Rams- 
gate on the east; Ilfracombe, Tenby, Llandudno, and 
Blackpool on the west—are fed almost hourly by ex- 
cursion trains from the industrial centres. Life at 
such resorts is of the gregarious Atlantic City, Coney 
Island variety and greatly relished by the lower 
middle class. For people who lack the associative 
instinct there are plenty of places, like the one I am 
staying at, where they may escape being trodden 
on and yet find enough going on to save them from 
listlessness. Here in this Dorsetshire coast-village 
I may do and wear pretty much as I please without 
causing scandal. I have an ample choice of sailing- 
boats if I want a blow in the bay; I am solicited by 
half a dozen steamers that eall daily at the pier, and 
will take me round the Isle of Wight or to the 
Channel Islands or for a moonlight cruise up Poole 
Harbor at rates so absurdly small that one seems 
half penurious in paying them; I can hire some very 
decent carriages and some adequate horses if I wish 
to go driving; I can get my game of golf and of 
tennis; I could live, if I wished to, on the bass, whit- 
ing, mullet, mackerel, and sole that I catch in the 
bay; I have the perfection of bathing off gently 
sloping sand in water free of seaweed and undertow; 
and all round me is Hardy’s “ Wessex,” inviting to 
exploration. It will be altogether my own fault if 
I fail to enjoy myself. In August and September, 
indeed, I am inclined to think it is every English- 
man’s fault if he fails to enjoy himself. 
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The British Admiralty’s Wireless Station on Whitehall which can talk with Warships 1600 Miles away 
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A Transfer of Famous Bones 


























The Remains of Ponce de Leon were on August J2 transferred with elaborate Ceremony from the Church 
of San Jose to the Cathedral at San Juan, Porto Rico, where they had rested for almost four Centuries 
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The photograph is the first taken of Abd-ul-Hamid since he ascended the throne. It pictures him on his way to prayers in Constantinople on the last day 
of July. As the Constitution had been declared a week before, there was no way of preventing the people from approaching Yildiz Palace, from the neigh- 


borhood of which they had formerly been strictly excluded. 


On this occasion a vast crowd gathered in the palace park to watch the Sultan pass by 
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THE WISDOM OF THE ELECT, AND OTHER MATTERS 
By Howard Schenck Mott 


VE yy DIY HIE “ new dogma,” that maintenance 

NY))) of prices is the best means of bring- 
ise ing about a return of prosperity, 
Vike meets with severe castigation at the 
pA hands of economic writers of the old 
school. To these  serious-minded 
gentlemen the effort to maintain the 
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products, the refusal of the labor- 
unions to permit reductions in wages, and the agita- 
tion for higher freight rates on the railroads, all are 
classified together as evidences of a pernicious and 
insidious heresy, emanating from our captains of 
industry and invading the public mind, until the latter 
becomes imbued with the idea that monopolies after 
all may be good things. ‘“ The old ‘ slogan of competi- 
tive business’ is contrasted with the ‘new rule’ of 
haute finance—the wisdom of Corey and Hill and Gary 
and Harriman.” An imposing collection of wisdom, 
truly, if its professors be wholly in accord. At least it 
affords a splendid opportunity for the display of 
denunciatory rhetoric of the confident kind frequently 
used toward heretics. 

But let us he as serious-minded as the gentlemen re- 
ferred to. Suppose we take it for granted—which may 
he a pretty risky piece of business—that the wisdom 
of our captains of industry leads them all to think 
alike. Here is a phenomenon that excites sufficient 
interest to be worthy, by itself, of investigation and 
explanation. Why should iron and steel prices be so 
courageously maintained? Why, if their maintenance 
be wholly in opposition to the inexorable laws of com- 
petition, does the effort meet with a fair degree of 
success? Last year’s panic was more acute than that 
of 1903, and this year’s depression is more severe than 
that of 1904, vet iron and steel prices have not gone 
lower than in’ 1904, and for some articles of iron and 
steel not as low. There is no use bucking the tide of 
facts; it is irresistihle, and theories must be revised 
accordingly. Why does union labor so_ persistently 
refuse to yield ground in the scale of wages it exacts? 
Probably the political element in this situation has 
something to do with the attitude of the unions; but 
is the obvious explanation the only one? Is the hesi- 
tation of the railroads to cut the wages of their union 
labor caused solely by fear of possible political conse- 
quences? Does the agitation for higher freight rates, 
in utter disregard of the precedents of former periods 
of depression, have its origin. in the paternal care 
taken by haute finance of the country’s industrial 
“affairs, for its private benefit? Is it really another 
attempt, to use Mr. Bryan’s recent language, of the 
representatives of predatory wealth to prey upon a 
defenceless public? 

These are questions and facts which, as they arise 
in the minds of the thoughtful man, cause: him to 
wonder whether there really may not be something 
new under the sun. They inevitably suggest, in view 
of the similarity in the effects produced, and the mys- 
terious unanimity of action on the part of employers 
and wage earners, that some general cause must be at 
work. To come directly to the point: Is it not pos- 
sible that the general cause at work which dominates, 
more or less unconsciously, the thinking and the 
acting of both captains of industry and leaders of 
Jabor unions, is the increasing production of gold that 
is going on throughout the world at the rate of 
$1,100,000 per day? Two weeks ago Mr. Byron W. 
Holt, in an article on this page of Harprer’s WEEKLY, 
made a clear presentation of some of the effects of gold 
depreciation on prices and values. Seemingly one of 
the important .and powerful effects of the decreasing 
purchasing price of the gold dollar is that, aside form 
fluctuations, commodity prices tend to rise. 

There is no real “ new dogma” in this theory of the 
effects of gold depreciation. But the acuteness of 


some of the effects recently witnessed has led to earn- 
est consideration of the problem it presents by many 
students of finance. It is quite conceivable that our 
captains of industry may be actuated, in the ‘ wis- 
dom” they are displaying at the present time, by a 
good understanding of this problem. If the theory of 
the effects of gold depreciation on commodity prices 
is sound, the decline in those prices following last 
fall’s panie should be regarded merely as a fluctuation 
downward that would soon be checked and the ad- 
vanee resumed. This leads naturally to an examina- 
tion of facts. According to Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber of prices of commodities as of August 1, prices 
were eleven per cent. lower than on August 1, 1907. 
But the August 1 prices were 1.4 per cent. higher 
than on July 1, and 2.7 per cent. higher than on June 
1, when the low-water mark was touched. Evidently 
the facts confirm the theory. 

Without attempting to determine the degree to 
which the monopoly element in the steel trade, in the 
transportation industry, and in the labor-unions may 
be effective in maintaining the prices of their re- 
spective products, it seems more than probable that 
another great force is at work in the same direction. 
If commodity prices have ceased to decline and are 
actually advancing again, the cost of production in 
manufacturing industries and operating expenses on 
the railroads surely stand no chance of further re- 
ductions per unit of the things purchased, whatever 
may be accomplished in the way of incidental econo- 
mies that result from the correction of mere wasteful- 
ness. No article will be produced, except temporarily, 
below the cost of manufacture. Consequently it seems 
almost idle to look for materially lower prices for fin- 
ished products, whether they be iron and steel or rail- 
road rates; and any substantial increase in demand 
might properly form the basis for higher prices for 
either. Could a popular understanding of this great 
problem of gold depreciation be obtained, the railroads 
might experience less difficulty in securing the higher 
freight rates they desire. 

No consideration of this subject at the present time 
would be complete if it did not take into account the 
fact that rising commodity prices mean that the cost 
of living is not going to decline. In this connection it 
should be noted that some part of the increase in 
commodity prices since June 1 was caused by advan- 
cing prices for breadstuffs, livestock, provisions, fruits, 
hides, leather, and textiles, all of which affect the 
pocket-book of every consumer. And if the cost of 
living not only does not decline, but continues to 
advance, common-sense must say that reductions in 
wages will be very difficult things to bring about, 
without at least causing very serious labor disturb- 
ances. 

Perhaps, then, the so-called “ new dogma ” may have 
some articles in its creed to which faith may cling. 
And perhaps, too, the “ wisdom ” of haute ‘finance may 
be the result of the irresistible force of natural events. 
One’s conclusions in such a matter must be reached 
through one’s habit of mind. 

It is necessary to refer to some recent events before 
they shall be overlooked or forgotten. The financial 
situation has always many phases, and it is difficult 
to bring the whole horizon into vision. The promo- 
tion of prosperity by concerted advertising methods 
probably has had somé of the psychological effects 
frequently produced by good work in that line. There 
is no special harm in it, and no dissent as to the 
desirability of the object to be attained. In the early 
part of the month Wall Street became a trifle over- 
enthusiastic about the return of prosperity, its hopes 


leading it to run ahead of the procession. The result | 


was a mild tumble in the stock-market. Bank clear- 
ings of the United States show that at present business 
generally is on a level of, say, ten per cent. to fifteen 


per cent. better than that of the panic period, with 
no very marked tendency, such tendency as is indi- 
cated being in the direction of improvement. The 
fact that improvement is not more rapid of course 
disappoints the most hopeful. A complete return of 
confidence awaits possibly the result of the Presiden- 
tial contest and the outcome of the existing railroad 
depression. 

The political outlook exercises more or less senti- 
mental influence on the situation. Singularly enough, 
the approach of election day finds Wall Street in a 
more equable frame of mind regarding the outcome 
than a few months ago would have been considered 
likely. The Street is not unmindful of the fact that a 
business depression usually gives to the opposition the 
votes of every man who is discontented. It sees clearly 
that Mr. Bryan plays artfully on many Roosevelt 
strings that have suffered already sufficient wear and 
tear to give forth to the trained ear rather dis- 
cordant musie in any other hands than those of a 
master performer. And it realizes that ultra-radical- 
ism, for which Mr. Bryan stands, is not this year de- 
feated until the votes are counted. But it also be- 
lieves that radicalism has had so ample an exploitation 
during the past few years that Mr. Bryan, if elected, 
might proceed cautiously along lines that had de- 
feated his opponents. Mr. Bryan’s speech of accept- 
ance was considered in some quarters as the reason 
for the decline in the stock-market that followed its 
publication, somewhat unnecessary reasoning in view 
of the fact that the market had become “ overbought ” 
by a weak speculative element. 

Depression on the railroads continues severe. It is 
true that the number of idle cars is steadily decreas- 
ing, and that statements of earnings show a “ spotty ” 
improvement. The explanation of the failure of the 
railroad situation to improve will be found in the 
facts stated regarding bank clearings. Apparently 
business revival and increasing railroad traffic have 
not yet been greatly stimulated by the prospect of good 
crops. Uncertainty as to the outcome of the season’s 
harvests fades gradually. as good weather continues 
throughout the corn-growing States. The yield of 
wheat can be pretty accurately determined; it will be 


.a good average crop. Should frosts be late, a very 


large.crop of corn will be harvested, one that will 
not lag far behind the record. There is no shadow of 
doubt that the prospect of good crops this year has 
done much more to mitigate disaster than the pros- 
perity-advertising campaign could possibly have done. 

In view of the dependence of government revenues 
upon them, the falling off in our imports is somewhat 
disturbing. The most favorable feature of the July 
statement of imports and exports is the noteworthy 
excess of exports it shows. Our exports will increase 
in the fall after the season’s crops have been harvested, 
but growing imports must wait upon increased -pur- 
chasing and consuming power in this country. The 
United States will probably have, this fall, a control 
of the international exchange markets such as it has 
not enjoyed for 2 number of years. The crop-moving 
demand for currency begins somewhat late this year, 
the interior being well supplied with currency. The 
banks at New York for over a month past have been 
losing money by lending on call in expectation of an 
advance in time money rates which does not occur. 

Thomas W. Lawson, a perennial mystery to all sane 
minds, has injected himself again, through the adver- 
tising columns of the public prints, into the daily 
gossip of the stock-market. Mystery has always been 
his trump card. The professional element on the 
Stock Exchange wonders what influence his ravings 
have on the attitude of the public toward the market; 
and the public, having learned a lesson or two from 
the past performances of this benevolent gentleman, 
probably remains uninfluenced. 
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The New Theatre 


(Continued from page 23.) 
those see them who want to. On the other hand, it is 
expected that a good modern piece will have as many 
performances, extending perhaps through several years, 
us it could achieve on the commercial stage. 

That the founders of the New Theatre have abjured 
the right to make out of it any financial profit is, 
one may safely surmise, a virtue of necessity. The 
staff necessary to create and administer such an insti- 
tution is large. Even the “ moderate rental” which 
they place on the playhouse will not be inconsiderable, 
for it is to cost in the neighborhood of two million. 
The cost of a company capable of presenting the whole 
range of the world’s classical drama, together with 
numerous modern plays, is unprecedented, for in no 
other country is the standard of actors’ salaries so 
bigh. The annual deficit of the Thédtre Francais ap- 
proximates $50,000. 

. Not the least of the handicaps of the enterprise is 
the fact that it is in the hands of men whose reputa- 
tion for wealth is worldwide. Few in the general pub- 
lie will realize that if so momentous an institution 
is to become permanent it is their duty to rally to the 
standard which has been placed so high. And ‘only 
long experience can convinee it that the spirit of the 
new institution is neither plutocratie nor social, but 
broadly and deeply eivice—if possible, national. 

But over against these unprecedented difficulties the 
New Theatre has unprecedented advantages. For the 


first time, at least in the present generation, it will 
be in the power of our actors and actresses to escape 
from the traditional vagabondage of their calling. It 
will be possible for them to have permanent homes, 
and to take a permanent place in the life of the 
metropolis. For the first time also they will be able, 
by experimenting with various plays and parts, to 
develop themselves to the utmost as artists. To any 
one worthy of a place in such a company all this 
should be the fair equivalent of a considerable part of 
the gains of the commercial stage. As one of our 
foremost actors lately expressed it, the New Theatre 
will make it possible for the leaders of his profession 
to enjoy the dignity and the freedom of the leaders 
of the lyric stage. 

With regard to the playgoing public the conditions 
are even more favorable. New York is in size the 
second city of the world, and it has an enormous float- 
ing population.’ In no country is the general level of 
intelligence as high as in America, and in no coun- 
try is the desire for the things of the mind as deep 
or as keen. In no country do so many -people possess 
the moderate wealth necessary for patronizing such an 
institution. On the other hand, the commercial stage, 
the appeal of which is of necessity to the general 
average of intelligence, has neglected the public of 
higher mind and morals, comparatively large though 
this is. It is estimated that fully three-quarters of 
those who are prepared financially and intellectually 
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to enjoy the art of the drama are not and never have 
been playgoers. This is due in part to an inert sur- 
vival of the Puritanism which three centuries ago 
drove Shakespeare from the stage, together with the un- 
doubted evils of the playhouses of that time. But it is 
chiefly due to the fact that the drama has never in any 
English-speaking country taken its rightful place 
beside literature, music, and painting as a moral and 
spiritual force. 

The suecess of the New Theatre depends upon the 
dignity and the success of its appeal to all elements in 
our multifarious modern life—to workmen’s clubs and 
wonien’s clubs and churches as well as to the publics 
of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. That such an appeal 
will in fact be made, an intimate association with the 
institution, extending over the two years of its pre- 
natal life, has given me every reason to believe. The 
only problem as to the venture lies in the response 
of the public. If this is loyal and generous, that art 
which by common consent of the ages is held noblest 
of all, and most potent for upbuilding the national 
mind and morals, will have a permanent home and a 
permanent life among us. If it is not, the New 
Theatre must in the end be abandoned, and become, 
like other large theatres, the home of mere musical 
spectacle and melodrama. I make no prophecy. Yet 
this much I know. If failure comes it will not be 
for the lack of a noble and liberal ambition or of broad- 
minded and eager effort. 
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The flight of the French aviator Leon Delagrange in his new aeroplane at Issy- 

les- ineaux, in the presence of the committee of the Aero Club, on which oc- 

casion the inventor flew for a distance of 3925 metres, or more than two and 

one-third miles, in six minutes and thirty seconds. The total duration of the 

flight was nine minutes and fifteen seconds, and the distance flown ten 
kilometres, or six and a quarter miles 





The Market Gardeners of 
Paris 


INTENSIVE cultivation of vegetables is 
carried on to an extent and to a degree of 
perfection in the immediate vicinity of 
Paris that have not been attained else- 
where. Not only are vegetables cheaper 
and better in Paris than in most Euro- 
pean cities, but vegetables grown in the 
immediate vicinity of the city are shipped 
to London, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
and even as far as St. Petersburg. 

The English trade is especially impor- 
tant, and large quantities of vegetables 
sold in London during the winter and 
early spring are grown under glass in the 
neighborhood of Paris. 

These remarkable results are due to a 
system of intensive gardening that makes 
it possible for a family to live comfortably 
on the produce of from one and one-half 
to two acres, by the thrift and skill of the 
French gardeners. 

The vegetabies raised in the winter and 
early spring are grown under glass bell 
jars or glass hinge frames. 

A plentiful supply of water is essential 
to such a system of cultivation, and the 
gardens are provided with motors which 
pump the necessary water, so that all 
parts of the garden can be sprayed by hose 
connected with underground pipes. 

Within a radius of six miles of the forti- 
fications of Paris there are 1200 jardins 
mareicheres, or truck gardens, under in- 


‘tensive cultivation, having an average 


area of from one and one-half to two acres 
each. By far the greater part of these 
gardens are located within a mile of the 
city, and quite a number are within the 
fortifications. Especially to the southeast 
are to be seen great numbers of gardens, 
from which thousands of dollars’ worth 
of vegetables, particularly early lettuce, 
are shipped to the markets of London, 
Paris, and Cologne. 

Land is necessarily very dear, and the 
price of a two-acre garden, with house, 
varies between $10,000 and $12,000, which 
rents for from $400 to $500 a year. The 
cost of equipment of such a garden, in- 
eluding a petroleum motor necessary for 
pumping water, glass bells, frames, etc., 
averages about $5000. 

The cost of equipment is borne by the 
gardener, who often borrows the necessary 
capital. The secretary of the Syndicate 
of Market Gardeners, a practical gardener 
of long experience, estimates the average 
yearly savings of the gardeners, after de- 
ducting their living and other expenses 
sae interest on their investment, at about 
500. 





Remarkable profits are sometimes real- 
ized by early or fancy crops, an acre of 
land producing $6000 per annum, but such 
results are exceptional, and require con- 
siderable skill and increased outlay. The 
average gardener is satisfied if he can 
make from $1500 to $1600 from an acre, 
and a net income of from $800 to $1000. 
Many of the gardeners own the land they 
cultivate, and in some instances fortunes 
have been made by the rapid increase in 
the value of real estate. 

A market garden located within a mile 
of Paris which was personally examined 
produced annually some $3200 worth of 
vegetables on an area of about two acres. 
The rent paid for this farm was $400, 
and the tenant who worked it could count 
upon a net annual income of $800 and the 
use of a simple but comfortable house. 

The heaviest items of expense were the 
wages of four field hands, the purchase of 
stable manure, the maintenance of a horse 
and wagon for hauling produce to market, 
and the maintenance and repair of sashes 
and glass bells. 

The workmen were boarded and_ paid 
something over fifty cents per day, the 
rate of remuneration varying according to 
the season. When laborers are not board- 
ed they are paid from $1 to $1.20 per day. 
The cost of manure was between $600 and 
$800 per annum. 

The’ garden showed every evidence of 
thrift and industry, and when visited in 
May there was not a square foot of un- 
utilized space, and this was said to be 
the case during the entire year. In some 
places three kinds of vegetables had been 
sown simultaneously, the earliest vegetable 
being removed before the second was ready 
for development. 

The Paris gardeners keep their land 
productive by a quick rotation of crops 
during the entire year, but they make 
their profits in the winter and spring. In 
the summer and autumn prices are 
lowered by the competition of the large 
truck gardens located on cheaper land, but 
within easy reach of Paris, and the ex- 
port trade ceases to be profitable. Certain 
vegetables bring reasonable profits during 
the summer—melons, for instance, being 
even shipped to cities south of Paris. As 
a rule, the gardeners are satisfied if they 
ean make a living in the summer, and 
they make their profits with the vege- 
tables grown before their natural season. 

It is calculated that 100,000,000 heads 
of lettuce are raised annually in the 
jardins maraichéres of Paris, the greater 
part of which is shipped to London and 
Cologne during the winter and spring, 
after being wrapped in paper and crated. 

Paris is kept supplied with lettuce and 
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other greens during the entire winter, and 
although the prices paid are higher than 
in summer they are still within the reach 
of people of moderate means. Carrots, 
radishes, cauliflowers, and melons are 
cultivated on a large scale, and most other 
vegetables to a more or less important 
extent. 

The existence of the jardins maraichéres 
in close proximity to the city is due to the 
facilities for procuring suitable manure 
at reasonable prices and to the nearness 
of a great market. The produce sent to 
Paris is hauled by wagon to the central 
market and sold by women, the same 
wagon bringing back from time to time 
stable manure from the city. 

The rapid development of railway facili- 
ties has placed Paris in easy communica- 
tion with the south of Francé and Algiers, 
where vegetables can be grown in the open 
fields the greater part of the year, and it 
is a striking proof of the value of the 
system of cultivation practised by the 
Paris gardeners that, in spite of this 
competition and the dearness of their land, 
the production of the jardins maraichéres 
is increasing. 

The growth of competition and higher 
prices for manure, wages, etc., have affect- 
ed the production of the jardins marai- 
chéres, however, and certain vegetables can 
no longer be raised profitably. Only a 
fancy variety of tomato, for instance, 
whose cultivation requires special pains 
and skill, and which finds a very limited 
market on account of its price, brings a 
fair remuneration. It is also likely that 
early asparagus, which has been an im- 
portant product, will eventually be pro- 
duced only in the south. 

It is not considered probable, however, 
that outside competition can affect the 
demand for the early lettuce and greens; 
it is inferior in quality and not so fresh, 
as it requires two days to place southern 
produce on the Paris markets, while the 
product of the Paris gardens is gathered 
in the afternoon and sold the next morn- 
ing. ° 
Especially the more perishable vege- 
tables, and the finer qualities requiring 
skill and careful cultivation, are produced 
to a degree of perfection in the jardins 
maraichéres, and bring such good profits 
as to assure the future prosperity of the 
Paris gardeners. 
products of the gardens is exported, and 
this export trade is increasing. 

The Syndicate of Market Gardeners, 
one of whose principal objects is to further 
the export trade, has even investigated 
the feasibility of exporting early vege- 
tables to New York, and only the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining a satisfactory 
arrangement for the cold storage of its 
products on the transatlantic liners, and 
the fact that the growing demand in Eng- 
land offers a sure and profitable market 
for more vegetables than the growers can 
supply, has postponed the execution of the 
project. 

Aceording to the census of 1899 the 
average value per acre of vegetables in the 
United States was $42.09, and the average 
value per acre in Queens County, now 
within the limits of New York City, where 
conditions are in some respects similar 
to those of Paris, was $140—the highest 
average of any county in the United 
States. As vegetables to the value of 
$1600 and over are grown per acre in the 
jardins maraichéres of Paris, Americans 
have something to learn from the French 
in intensive gardening. 

A severe winter is not feared by the 
French gardeners, but they do require sun- 
shine, and in that respect the winter cli- 
mate of the United States is more favor- 
able than that of Paris. There is no 
reason why vegetables cannot be grown 
throughout the winter by intensive culti- 
vation in the vicinity of the large 
American cities by following the French 
methods. 





Compensation for Government 
Workingmen 

Unper the act of May 30, 1908, which 
came into effect on August 1, compensa- 
tion in case of injury hitherto paid to em- 
ployees of the Railway Mail Service and 
the Life-Saving Service is extended to 
persons employed by the government as 
artisans or laborers in arsenals, navy- 
yards, river and harbor construction, forti- 
fication construction, hazardous work in 
the Reclamation Service, namely, in con- 
struction and in control and management 
of works, hazardous employment under the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, and in the 
government manufacturing establishments. 

According to a rough estimate made by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
about 75,000 goyernment employees come 
within the provisions of the law. Com- 
pensation will be paid under this act only 
for such injuries to an employee as occur 
in the course 6f his employment and cause 
inability to pursue his employment for 
more than fifteen days. Compensation is 
not paid if the injury is due to the negli- 


The greater part of the- 








gence or misconduct of the employee in- 
jured. The act applies only to injuries re- 
ceived on or after August 1, 1908. 

The compensation consists of a continu- 
ance during the period of disability, but 
not over one year, of the same pay which 
the employee was receiving at the time of 
the injury. If the employee is killed by 
the accident or dies from the results of 
the injury received and leaves a widow or 
children under sixteen years of age or de- 
pendent parents, the same amount of com- 
pensation is paid to these dependent rela- 
tives until the completion of the twelve 
months’ period. 

The administration of the act is in- 
trusted to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. All questions of negligence or mis- 
conduct are to be determined by him, and 
in case of death from injury, the distri- 
bution of the compensation among the de- 
pendent relatives entitled to it must be 
made according to his orders. Cases of 
injuries to employees coming under this 
act must be reported to the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, and compensation 
may be paid only when approved by him. 

No compensation will be paid either for 
injury or for death unless the persons 
entitled to such compensation make appli- 
cation for the same. This application 
must be made by the injured employee, or, 
in ease of his death, by his dependents, 
and forwarded by the official superior of 
the injured employee, accompanied by a 
physician’s certificate, through the regular 
official channels to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. The Secretary is au- 
thorized by the act to demand such addi- 
tional information or order such investi- 
gation as is necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of the law. 

If the application is approved, the com- 
pensation will be paid during disability, 
but for a period not exceeding six months, 
at the end of which period the injured per- 
son must make application for re-examina- 
tion by a physician provided by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, and after 
this examination has been made and re- 
ported, a new approval by the Secretary 
for further payment of compensation is 
necessary. The only other condition re- 
quired is a presentation to the disbursing 
officer on each pay day of a physician’s 
certificate as to the disability of the in- 
jured person, approved by the official 
superior. 

Applications of dependents for compen- 
sation in case of the death of an employee 
from accidental injury must be made 
within ninety days after such death. 

The records of the application of this 
act will furnish valuable material for 
statistics of accidents, which, for this 
country, are quite meagre. In order to 
make the statistics more complete and 
valuable, reports of all accidental injuries 
to government employees, regardless of 
the application of this act, have been re- 
quested from all government establish- 
ments and offices. As the number of 
United States government employees ex- 
ceeds 300,000, these statistics will prove of 
great scientific value and practical use in 
the future. 


A PLEASING DESSERT 

always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many 
possibilities of BorpEn’s Prertess Brann. Evapo- 
RATED MILK (unsweetened) make it a boon to the 
woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her 
family with convenience and economy. Dilute Prer- 
Less MILK to desired richness and use same as fresh 
milk or cream, 4*» 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. e*« 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 
Pears’ is essentially 
a toilet soap. A soap 
good for clothes won't 
benefit face and hands. 
Don’t use laundry soap 
for toilet or bath. That 
is, if you value clear 
skin. 
Pears’ is pure soap 
and matchless for the 


complexion. 
Sold in town and village 
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THE FIRST PUBLISHED INTERVIEW WITH THE FAMOUS COMPOSER OF “PELLEAS ET MELISANDE” 


By Emelie Frances Bauer 


- Paris, August 6, 1908. 

M11 success in New York, last season, of 
Claude Debussy’s remarkable music- 
drama “ Pelléas et Mélisande ” has made 
its composer an object of keen interest 
to Americans, and I consider myself 
S privileged in having secured the first in- 
tervie the unapproachable and eccentric M. De- 
bussy that has been vouchsafed. 

Surrounded by luxury which bespeaks originality, 
this singular Frenchman spends the most of his 
time within the four walls of his interesting workshop, 
a large room lined with books and hung with pictures, 
a close serutiny of which further accentuates the per- 
sonal tastes of a man of genius. Debussy acknowl- 
cdged to the writer his aversion to meeting foreigners 
as due to his lack of understanding the English and 
German languages, and to his nervousness when the 
French language does not flow easily. 

“Tt takes too much out of me, and means nothing 
either to me or to my visitor.” I expressed surprise 
that during the hot months Debussy was still to be 
found hard at work in Paris, a faet which he explained 
in the following manner: 

“You know, people leave their homes to get away 
from themselves and from their surroundings. I con- 
fess that I live only in my surroundings and in 
myself. I can conceive of no greater pleasure than 
sitting in my chair at this desk and looking at the 
walls around me day by day and night after night. 
In these pictures I do not see what you see; in the 
trees outside of my window [ neither see nor lear 
what you do. I live in a world of imagination, which 
is set in motion by something suggested by my inti- 
mate surroundings rather than by outside influences, 
which distract me and give me nothing. I find an 
exquisite joy when [I search deeply in the recesses of 
myself, and if anything original is to come from me, 
it can only come that way.” 

I then saw Debussy differently from the way my 
imagination had pictured the writer of “ Pelléas et 





Mélisande””’ and that vast symphony entitled ‘“ The 
Sea.” He is a man of intense prejudices, and one 
would be safe in the belief that his self-appreciation 
is more an admiration for and devotion to his nation- 
ality than mere vanity or self-appreciation. De- 
bussy firmly believes that his music is purely French, 
and he observed that that which is known as French 
musie is quite as much German as it is French, which 
is to him a cause of regret as far as the purity of the 
French school is concerned. 

“Tn your own early studies, Mr. Debussy, were you 
as antagonistic to the classics as you are in your 
compositions ?” 

Debussy answered by asking another question: 

“What do you call classics? Believe me that most 
of these are classics in spite of themselves, and that 
quality has been foreed upon them without their 
knowledge, consent, or even expectation. I acknowl- 
edge one great master, but I do not know why he 
should be called a classic, because he lives, breathes, 
and pulsates to-day. This is Bach; but I will not 
say the same of Beethoven, as I consider him a man 
of his epoch, and with a few exceptions his works 
should have been allowed to rest. I can never under- 
stand why all people who study music, all countries 
that work to establish original schools, should be built 
upon a German foundation. It will take France in- 
numerable years to work out of that influence, and 
when we look back upon the original French writers 
such as Rameau, Couperin, Daquin, and men of their 
period, we can but regret that the foreign spirit 
fastened itself upon that which would have been a 
yreat school.” 

It was not difficult to understand the implied word, 
although the name of César Franck was unspoken; it 
is well understood that Debussy is no admirer of the 
great Belgian writer, whose influence is to be found 
upon all of the present-day writers with the exception 
of Debussy himself. As may well be understood, De- 
bussy is keenly interested in America. The apprecia- 
tion manifested in “ Pelléas et Mélisande” has awak- 


ened in him the feeling that there is a responsive chord 
in that far-away country, and in speaking of its own 
musical development he expressed the same regret 
that it should build upon a German basis. He said, 
“The distinction of a country like that is that it 
imbibes from all sources, and in that way will arrive 
more quickly than if it struggled into a foreign voice 
and then groped out of it into its own personality 
and individual strength—in short, they are less Ger- 
man bound than are the countries who hear little 
or no other music through Chauvinism or antipathies.” 
The bond between Debussy and America is now being 
strengthened, as he has selected as his subject for 
further work Edgar Allan Poe’s * Fall of the House of 
Usher” and the same writer’s “The Devil in the 
Belfry ”—both of which appeal strongly to his 
tastes. 

Debussy says that the work is not to be an opera, 
though he has not as yet found the name which it shall 
bear. The music will be set to the prose, and he him- 
self is writing the book. ‘The two works will be 
given on the same evening in the order above-men- 
tioned, and they are already under contract to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Debussy has long been 
an admirer of Poe, and thinks it quite remarkable that 
some American has not been moved to find an inspira- 
tion in his masterpieces. “I shall not write this in the 
form of an opera, because I do not want to write 
anything which in any way approaches ‘ Pelléas.’ 
I cannot understand the object of a writer who creates 
a second work along the same lines which made the 
first successful. I should no more want to repeat my- 
self than I should want to copy some one who had 
written before me. Therefore when I have nothing to 
say I do not attempt to write. -The inspiration I feel 
through E. A. Poe is totally different in its elements 
from that which I felt through Maeterlinck, and I be- 
lieve that it will be equally successful, and when I 
say equally successful I mean that it will find the 
same number of enemies and the same number of 
friends.” 
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Two New Leviathans 


Tue new Hamburg-American liner Cin- 
cinnati, which was launched at the yards 
of the Schichau Shipbuilding Company, 
at Danzig, Germany, last week, is a vessel 
of about 18,000 tons, and is to be ready 
for service in the spring of 1909. 

This steamer and her sister ship, the 
Cleveland, which is being constructed at 
the yards of Blohm & Voss, at Hamburg, 
Germany, are intended for the New York 
passenger and freight service, and both 
vessels will be splendidly appointed for the 
transportation of passengers as well as 
freight. 

They will be of a similar type and ap- 
pearance to the steamers Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria and Amerika, though of somewhat 
smaller dimensions. These vessels will 
afford the greatest comfort and luxury, as 
they will be provided with all of the modern 
features of the two well-known liners re- 
ferred to above; they may be classed among 
the most modern liners of the present day. 

Since the appearance of the great levia- 
thans of moderate speed the travelling pub- 
lic has favored this type of ocean steamer, 
as their enormous size and moderate speed 
make them unusually steady and com- 
fortable. 

The dimensions of the Cincinnati and 
Cleveland are as follows: Length, about 
600 feet; width, about 65 feet; height, from 
water-line to upper deck, about 55 feet. 
They are built of the best steel, and are 
provided with 5 steel decks and a double 
bottom extending the entire length of the 
ship, which latter is sub-divided into nu- 
merous water-tight chambers, and the hull 
itself is divided into 11 water-tight com- 
partments. Two well-balanced high and 
low pressure engines of the quadruple ex- 
pansion type, which are supplied with steam 
from three double and three single boilers, 
will give these vessels a speed of about 16 
knots. 

They will have a capacity for about 

300 first-cabin passengers, 

350 second-cabin passengers, 

530 third-cabin passengers, 

2200 steerage passengers, : 
and will have a cargo. capacity of about 
15,000 tons. The crew will comprise about 
360 officers and men. 

The accommodations in the first cabin 
have received special attention, and, in 
addition to the ee number of ordinary 
staterooms, there will be 70 rooms each for 
the sole use of one passenger; several suites 
comprising parlor, bedroom, and_ bath- 
room, and a number of large rooms with 
bath and toilet. The spacious dining-room, 
which is located on the upper deck, will be 
equipped with small tables for two, four, 
and six persons, and the saloon will be 
large enough to accommodate all passengers 
at one sitting, even during the height of the 
season. 

On the promenade deck there will be 
located a spacious lounge, musi¢- room, 
writing-room, smoking-room, and gym- 
nasium, and on the different promenade 
decks sheltered corners will be provided af- 
fording protection from the wind and 
weather when the conditions are favorable. 
In addition to the above-named features, 
there will be an electric passenger elevator 
connecting the different decks; a well- 
equipped gymnasium, with apparatus oper- 
ated by electricity; electric -light baths, 
a dark-room for photography, a book-stall, 
library, information bureau, etc. 

For promenading there will be two large 
promenade decks, and, in addition, there 
will be a large open deck on the top of the 
uppermost deck-house, so that ample 
provision has been made for exercise and 
recreation. 

The arrangement of the second cabin 
has also been given special attention, and 
the same will afford every modern comfort 
and convenience. The main saloon, ladies’ 
parlor, and the smoking-room will be 
similar in size, design, and decoration to 
those of our most recent vessels. 

Fér the passengers of the third cabin a 
large and well lighted and ventilated dining- 
room has been arranged, and the staterooms, 
which are plain but suitably furnished, will 
provide accommodations for two, four, or 
six passengers. Tor the accommodation 
of steerage passengers, these steamers af- 
ford the necessary space to have large and 
well-ventilated rooms. Nothing has been 
lett undone to provide the necessary sani- 
tary equipment, proper hospital space, 
baths, toilets, etc.; there is also a bandag- 
ing-room, two cabin hospitals, six general 
hospitals, and two drug-stores, which will 
be in charge of three physicians and two 
assistants. 

For the safety of the vessel, the doors of 
the water-tight compartments have been 
equipped with the automatic hydraulic 
devices, enabling the captain to close all 
of the doors in a few seconds from the 
bridge. The vessels are also to be equipped 
with sub-marine bell systems, peed 
tinguishers, a complete fire-alarm system, 
steam pumps, etc. 

The Cincinnati will enter the service in 
March, 1909, followed by the Cleveland a 
few months later, when they will maintain 
regular sailings between New York, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. 
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American Equipment for the 
Manchurian Railway 


Tue work of standardizing the South 
Manchurian Railway was finished in May, 
and during the five days from the 22d to 
the 26th the new American rolling-stock 
was substituted for the old along the 
whole line, beginning from the north. 
The service is now being regularly main- 
tained, on a slightly altered schedule, 
with the new material. The change was 
effected without interrupting the pas- 
senger service, and it was only necessary 
to suspend through-freight shipments for 
about a fortnight, which was done without 
great inconvenience, as the busy freight 
season is now practically over. The old 
rolling-stock will gradually be returned to 
the Japanese railways from which it was 
taken during the war. 

The new equipment set up, tested, and 
ready for service at the time the change 
was effected was as follows: Locomotives, 
121; combination first and second class 
passenger-cars, 10; second-class passenger- 
cars, 44: third-class passenger-cars (tem- 
porary), 10; mail and baggage cars, 15; 
box-ears, 453; gondola-cars, 650; flat-cars, 
197; cabooses, 100; water-tank cars, 3. 

There will be no regular first-class pas- 
senger-cars until later, and possibly no 
sleeping-cars till well into the fall, but 
a temporary first-class has been arranged 
with chairs. which is attached to the one 
through train that is now run each day, 
leaving Dalny at 7 in the evening, and 
Kwanchengtzu at 7.55 in the morning. 
The new second-class really corresponds 
to the old third-class, and the new third- 
class to the old fourth-class, consisting of 
box-cars without seats for the coolie 
traffic, the fares remaining approximately 
the same for short distances. For long 
distances fares have been raised slightly, 
as they are now based on fixed rates per 
mile, whereas formerly the long journeys 
were made relatively cheaper. The pas- 
senger mileage rates are as follows, per 
mile: First class, 6.075 sen (3.025 cents) ; 
second class 2.7 sen (1.345 cents); third 
elass, 1.8 sen (.896 cent). 

Already it is found that great economy 
will result from the broader gage, and ac- 
cordingly a new freight tariff is shortly to 
be issued which is expected to do much to 
encourage trade. 

The time remains practically unchanged, 
and it is not expected that any faster 
trains will be run before next year. 
Much better connections than before are 
now made with the steamers running be- 
tween here and Japan, and the railway 
company is, moreover, negotiating with 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha for the open- 
ing of a weekly service between this port 
and Shanghai with a first-class passenger 
steamer. 

This may not only help to. attract the 
Suropean passenger traffic to this route, 
by offering a reduction in time of more 
than two days, compared with the Vladi- 
vostok route, but, what is far more im- 
portant, it may encourage Chinese and 
foreign trade by affording regular and 
prompt freight connections with that im- 
portant depot. Hitherto steamers have 
come from Shanghai very irregularly, 
as the volume of business has not been 
sufficient. to make a regular service at- 
tractive to unaided private enterprise. 

If Dalny is made the most convenient 
port of entry for Manchuria, as such con- 
nections will help to make it, a solid 
foundation for future growth will have 
been laid, and buyers and sellers will 
go there in greater numbers. 





Forestry for Ireland 


IRELAND has awakened to the national 
value of her forests, but so late that 
radical measures will now be necessary 
to make up for past neglect. A Commis- 
sion, appointed by the Crown to investi- 
gate the condition of Ireland’s forests and 
to suggest measures for bettering it, has 
just made public its report. The Com- 
mission became convinced that there was 
imperative need for afforestation on a 
large scale, that the time had come when 
the “let alone” doctrine applied to the 
woods could no longer be endured. 

The Commission outlines and_ vigor- 
ously urges the adoption of a large scheme 
for the state to plant about 700,000 acres 
with forest trees. This, with the 300,000 
acres of existing forest, would give Ire- 
land 1,000,000 acres of forest land, an 
area which the commission considers 
essential for the agricultural and indus- 
trial requirements of the country. About 
20,000 acres of this would be purchased 
by the state in mountainous and rough 
regions and managed as state forest, 
while 500,000 acres, chiefly in small 
blocks, would be planted by the state, but 
managed by private owners or by county 
councils. The facts that under the Land 
Purchase Acts much woodland formerly 
held in large blocks is being sold in small 
parcels and lumbered, and that there is 
now opportunity for the government to 
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acquire woods and land suitable for for- 
ests, make it specially urgent for the 
state to take immediate action. 

To show that such a scheme of land ac- 
quisition and planting is not impracti- 
cable, the Commission cites the case of 
Denmark, an agricultural country half 
the size of Ireland, which, since 1881, has 
increased her forests by 175,000 acres. 





Motor-Boats in Scotland’s 
Fishing Fleet 


A FEW years ago the Fishery Board for 
Scotland began an experiment in the 
application of auxiliary power to sailing 
fishing boats of the common type. <A 
Fife fishing boat, measuring 72 feet over 
stems, with 21 feet of beam, and drawing 
about 8 feet of water aft, was purchased 
and fitted out at a cost of $3806. A 4- 
cycle 25-horse-power motor, of Danish 
manufacture, was installed, being fitted 
in the eabin and occupying comparatively 
little space. To obviate any danger of 
explosion, the fuel used was ordinary 
paraffin, which was stored in two tanks 
fitted into the wings of the boat. The 
motor was started from the deck of the 
vessel by one man, who also attended to 
the helm. It started on a free engine, 
and was connected to the propeller shaft 
by a metal-to-metal clutch. Both inlet 
and exhaust valves and also the silencer 
were water-jacketed all around, an ar- 
rangement which kept down the heat 
generated by the explosion of the gas. 

The propeller, which had only two 
blades and was reversible, could be 
feathered fore and aft, so that there was 
no drag on the boat when under sail. 
Going astern was accomplished by means 
of gear on the shaft which reversed the 
shafts of the propeller, and the reversing 
gear and all controlling arrangements 
could be operated by the helmsman with- 
out leaving the wheel. The capstan, 
originally fitted into the vessel for haul- 
ing the nets and gear and hoisting the 
sails, was also driven off the motor by a 
chain and horizontal shaft. It was verti- 
eal and resembled the ordinary steam 
capstan, except that it had two barrels, 
one large and the other small, the one 
placed on top of the other. The engine 
and capstan cost $1703, making the cost 
of the fully-equipped boat $5509. 

With a crew of six men this boat, called 
the Pioneer, began the season in Aber- 
deen waters, but in a few weeks the cap- 
stan broke down in rough weather, and 
the men were so dissatisfied with it that 
they refused to put to sea again. 

The crew’s objections to the motor cap- 
stan were that the speed could not be 
regulated; that for working the sails in 
bad weather the motor had to be kept 
continually running, and this involved 
extra expense; that in case of a break- 
down of the engine there was no provision 
for working the capstan by hand; that no 
provision was made by which the catch 
of fish could be hoisted onto the quay; 
that in hauling the nets in stormy 
weather the capstan stopped when the 
strain upon it became too great, so that 
the engine had to be started again by 
hand (a steam capstan stops when the 
strain becomes too great, but it starts 
again of its own accord when the tension 
is relieved) ; and that the small barrel of 
the capstan (which could be more easily 
regulated than the larger one) injured the 
bush rope when hauling the nets. 

After further efforts and considerable 
outlay on the part of the board for the 
improvement of the Pioneer, which was 
considered satisfactory by the board, that 
vessel was sold, and the matter of motor 
fishing-boats left for private enterprise. 

In the entire Scotch fishing fleet, com- 
prising 10,365 vessels, having an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 144,385 tons, there are 
now six boats propelled by motor power, 
and these have been recently introduced 
in the Clyde area. On the North Sea 
coast of Scotland no motor-boat is at 
present employed in the fishing industry, 
notwithstanding that the Fishery Board 
for Scotland has earnestly endeavored to 
induce fishermen to adopt the motor. 

The principal obstacles to the introduc- 
tion of motors in first-class fishing-boats 
at the present time are the dissatisfaction 
of the fishermen with a speed of less than 
814, knots, and the apparent failure of the 
motor capstan. Concerning these difficul- 
ties, a naval expert employed by the 
Fishery Board in their experiments says 
that it is impracticable to drive these 
bulky fishing-boats at such a speed, under 
existing conditions, “without the sacri- 
fice of considerable advantages and the 
payment of a far higher price than it is 
worth.” The question of the capstan he 
regards as a serious one, and dealers in 
marine motors state that unless a motor 
capstan can supersede the steam capstan, 
thus simplifying the working of the boat 
and saving space, it will be almost im- 
possible to persuade fishermen who operate 
boats of the highest type to adopt the 
motor for propulsion. 
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THE EGOTISTS. . 

THE ANGLER. “What did you think of that twelve-pounder I took just 
below the weir ?” 

THE EGOIST. “It was no bad fush; but, man, ye should ha’ seen my 

drive frae the fourteenth tee the day !” —From “ The Sketch.” 
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OME years ago’a young man in a small city 
invested the few hundred dollars he had 
saved as a clerk, with a few borrowed 

hundreds, in a small store of his own. 

It was a tiny place, and he started with one clerk 
and a boy. There were some thundering big 
competitors in that town — stores with reputation, 
and a hundred times his capital. But he wasn’t 
afraid. He had looked the field over, and saw that 
a little fellow like himself could give a good deal 
better service in some ways, and make friends 
faster than a corporation. 

One thing especially impressed him. Talking 
with the postmaster and newsdealers, he found that 
every good family took magazines and periodicals. 
Magazines contain advertising of commodities. 
Every family must therefore read, every month, 
pages and pages of information about advertised 
things. He considered that mighty important 
to a little fellow like himself. 

So, from the first day, he began to let people in 
that town know that no matter what they read 
about anywhere that was new, or little-known, or 
fancy quality, or made abroad, he was the merchant 
who would show most interest in getting it for 
them. His competitors were strong on the big, 
staple, everyday lines, and had them priced to a 
hair. But in getting new and unusual goods 
they were indesent. “Tf I make good 
where the other fellows fall down,” he rea- 
soned, “people are not going to forget it, you 
bet.” And they did n’t. For he always made good. 

He was enterprising in another 


to buy cheaper than he in staple lines. He had 
enterprise and personality, however, and focused 
in his small shop all the new, growing demand. 
People don’t buy new goods for whimsical 
reasons. © If they want a new thing once, they will 
want it again, and other people will want it. 
Ninety-five per cent. of his calls were for new com- 
modities that were in the process of becoming 
staples. He got acquainted with such goods while 
they were young — while the manufacturers were 
explaining them by advertising, and people were 
reading about them. He gaged future demand 
before his competitors were awake, and secured 
that future trade. Competitors feared goods bear- 
ing the manufacturer’s trade-mark because they 
imagined it hurt their reputations. This small 
merchant saw, however, that no manufacturer 
could work hard building up business through 
advertising without working he him too, as long 
as he was alert and took care of demand in his 
own town. Far from fearing trade-marks, he con- 
sidered them excellent, and adopted one himself. 
That merchant to-day has ten thousand square 
feet of floor space, and it isn’t as much as he 
really needs. He employs forty clerks, and main- 
tains a wagon service that saves a day and a half 
on some deliveries. When his big competitors 
realised what he was doing they attacked him 
openly, selling staple merchandise below cost day 
after day to draw away his patronage. But they 
could n’t hurt him. He had too many friends. 
He had too secure a reputation for giving service. 
Low prices really carry a far less 





way. When he had the goods he 
delivered them quickly. There 
was a special express service in 
that town that cost ten cents more, 
but saved a day. That was the 


aria 


definite and stable value in busi- 
. ness than Quality, Service and 
Enterprise. And the big competi- 
tors had only low prices to pit 
against him. For, in this novel 





one he patronised. He thought a 
day pretty ag at ten cents, 


function of going after goods that 
people were reading about he was 


even if it took all your profit on Tt ttle ‘ supreme. He had undertaken 
the first sale, so long as somebody seg Poe nga that when nobody else was doing 
was waiting — and his big com- ‘of a magazine poge, will be it. He had discovered this de- 
petitors, using a slower service. sent on request to any Bus- mand, and taken care of it ag- 
»: Getting the things that people iness Man who is interested gressively, and to-day in that 
read about gave that little merchant in advertising. Address town this privilege of goin 

an advantage in buying that Quoin Club after such t ings is bis, on 


virtually put him on a par with his 
big competitors. They had money | 
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always will be, because he was 
first to supply them. 
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Irrigation for Chile 


THE government of Chile is devoting 
attention to the supply of water for the 
arid regions of its northern provinces. A 
project is now under consideration for 
irrigation by means of artesian wells, and 
soundings are to be made in order to 
determine the depth at which water ex- 
ists. 

Julio Duplaquet, a government en- 
gineer, has been designated by the Min- 
ister of Public Works to make investiga- 
tions in the vicinity of Copiapo, where 
it is also proposed to supply the city with 
artesian water. Copiapo is a city of 
about 12,000 inhabitants, and is situated 
in the arid regions about 350 miles north 
of Valparaiso. Rain has not fallen in 
that part of Chile for ages, and the few 
streams in that portion of the country are 
fed by the melting snow on the west slopes 
of the Andes. The geological formation 
indicates that there should be subter- 
ranean streams flowing from the same 
source to the Pacific Ocean. 





Tobacco from Rhodesia 


RHODESIAN tobacco may soon rival 
Turkish and Virginian. At Bulawayo 
the Chartered Company’s tobacco ware- 
house is handling 200,000 pounds of 
Turkish leaf, while the Salisbury store 
is well supplied with the Virginian, some 
of which, in the opinion of American ex- 
perts, is equal to the home-grown article. 
Turkish authorities upon the subject also 
state that a limited portion only of the 
Oriental crop will excel in quality the 
Rhodesian leaf, which is better than all 
the Servian, Roumanian, Bulgarian, and 
Greek tobaccos. Recently a Rhodesian 
farmer realized in one year on his crop 
more than the farm, the. improvements, 
and the labor cost him. Experience, too, 
would seem to show_that the cost of pro- 
duction in Rhodesia is less than in Turkey 
or America. 





A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


(Continued from page 25.) 





Hermione understood, and bent her 
head. 

Then Artois threw the death-charm far 
away into the sea. 

“ Let me take you to the boat. Let me 
take you back to the island.” 

She did not answer him. But when he 
moved she followed him, till they came to 
the rocks, and saw floating on the dim 
water the two white boats. 

“ Gaspare!” 

* Vengo!” 

That ery—what did it recall to Her- 
mione? Gaspare’s ery from the inlet be- 
neath the isle of the Sirens when he was 
bringing the body of Maurice from the 
sea. As she had trembled then, she began 
to tremble now. She felt exhausted, that 
she could bear no more, that she must 
rest, be guarded, cared for, protected, 
loved. Tie boat touched shore. Gaspare 
leaped out. He cast an eager, fiery look 
of scrutiny on his padrona. She returned 
it. Then, suddenly, he seized her hand, 
bent down and kissed it. 

She trembled more. He lifted his head, 
stared at her again. Then he took her up 
in his strong arms, as if she were a child, 
and carried her gently and carefully to 
the stern of the boat. 

“ Lei si riposi!” he whispered, as he set 
her down. 

She shut her eyes, leaning back against 
the seat. She heard Artois get in, the 
boat pushed off, the plash of ‘the oars. 
But she did not open her eyes, until pres- 
ently an instinct told her there was some- 
thing she must see. Then she looked. 

The boat was passing under the blessing 
hand of San Francesco, under the light of 
the Saint, which was burning calmly and 
brightly. 

Hermione moved. She bent down to the 
water, the acqua benedetia. She sprinkled 
it over the boat and made the sign of the 
cross. When they reached the island 
Artois got out. As she came on shore he 
said to her: 

“ Hermione, I left the—the two children 
together in the garden. Do you think— 
will you go to them for a moment? Or—” 

“ T will go,” she answered. 

She was no longer trembling. She fol- 
lowed him up the steps, walking slowly 
but firmly. They came to the house door. 
Gaspare had kept close behind them. At 
the door Artois stopped. He felt as if 
to-night he ought to go no farther. 

Hermione looked at him and passed into 
the house. Gaspare, seeing that Artois 
did not follow her, hesitated, but Artois 
said to him: 

“Go, Gaspare, go with your padrona.” 

Then Gaspare went in, down the pas- 
sage and out to the terrace. 

Hermione was standing there. 

“Do you think they are in the garden, 
Gaspare?” she said. 
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“Si, signora. Listen! I can hear 
them!” 

He held up his hand. Not far away 
there was a sound of voices speaking to- 
gether. 

“Shall I go and tell them, signora?” 

After a moment Hermione said: 

“ Yes, Gaspare—go and tell them.” 

He went away, and she waited, leaning 
on the balustrade and looking down to the 
dim sea from which only the night before 
Ruffo’s voice had floated up to her, sing- 
ing the song of Mergellina. Only the 
night before! And it seemed to her cen- 
turies ago. 

* Madre!” 

Vere spoke to her. Vere was beside her. 
But she gazed beyond her child to Ruffo, 
who stood with his cap in his hand, and 
his eyes, full of gentleness, looking at her 
for recognition. 

“ Ruffo!” she said. 

Vere moved to let Ruffo past. He eame 
up and stood before Hermione. 

* Ruffo!” she said again. 

It seemed that she was going to say 
more. They waited for her to say some- 
thing more. But she did not speak. She 
stood quite still for a moment looking at 
the boy. Then she put one hand on his 
shoulder, bent down and touched his fore- 
head with her lips. 

And in that kiss the dead man was for- 
given, 


EPLLOGUE 


On a radiant day of September in the 
following year from the little harbor of 
Mergellina a white boat with a green line 
put off. It was rowed by Gaspare, who 
wore his festa suit, and it contained two 
people, a man and a woman, who had that 
morning been quietly married. 

Another boat preceded theirs, going 
towards the island, but it was so far 
ahead of them that they could only see it 
as a moving dot upon the shining sea, 
when they rounded the breakwater and 
set their course for the point of land 
where lies the Antico Giuseppone. 

Presently the boat passed the point, and 
in the distance the island appeared. As 
they drew near to it they saw the other 
boat approaching theirs. In it were two 
people, a boatman and a man who was 
reclining upon cushions in the stern. It 
drew close to them, abreast of them. 

* Hermione!” whispered Artois. 

She looked, and saw the Egyptian. His 
long eyes, full of steady, liquid light, 
gazed into hers as the boat slipped by, 
gently, gently upon the shining sea, They 
gazed into hers calmly, without apparent 
recognition,, as if they saw through her 
and beyond her, as if they watched eternal 
things. And from his motionless lips she 
seemed to hear his calm, indifferent voice 
issuing, giving to her and to Artois once 
more the words it had spoken by night 
upon the island: 

“ All that is to come must come... at 
the time appointed: just as the cloud falls 
and tifts at the time appointed, and the 
wind blows and fails, and Ramadan is 
here and is over.” 

The same thought, the same memory, 
must have been in the mind of Artois at 
that moment, for as the boats drew apart 
he turned to Hermione and said: 

* Ramadan is over, Hermione.” 

“Yes, Emile, Ramadan is over. Rama- 
dan is over at last.” 

The prow of the boat grated against the 
rock. As Hermione got out Gaspare bent 
to kiss her hand. 

“* Benedicite!” he murmured. 

And, as she pressed his hand with both 
of hers, she answered: 

“ Benedicite!” 


That night, not very late, but when 
darkness had failen over the sea, Her- 
mione said to Vere: 

““T am going out for a little, Vere.” 

“ Yes, madre.” 

The child put her arms round her 
mother and kissed her. Hermione tenderly 
returned the kiss, looked at Artois, and 
went out. 

She made her way to the brow of the 
island, and stood still for a wiile, drinking 
in the soft wind that blew to her from 
Ischia. Then she descended to the bridge, 
and looked down into the Pool of San 
Francesco. 

The Saint’s light was burning steadily. 
She watched it for a moment, and, while 
she watched it, she presently heard be- 
neath her a bov’s voice singing softly the 
song of Mergellina: 


Oh, dolee luna bianea de V’ estate 

. Mi-fugge il sonno accanto a la marina: 
Mi destan le doleissime serate, 

Gli oechi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina. 


The voice died away. There was a mo- 
ment of silence. 

She clasped the rail with her hands, she 
leaned down over the Pool. 

“ Good-night, Ruffino!” she said softly. 

And the voice from the sea answered 
her: 

* Buona notte, signora. Buona notte e 
buon riposo.” 


THE END. 







































































































Milled by millers who are willing to work for an ideal first and 
who consider quality of vastly greater importance than quantity or 


price. 
Flour so good that the adjectives used to describe yt egg 


flour fail to do it justice. } 

Not a cheap flour, but a good flour; a flour made to supply 
the wants of the housewife who is dissatisfied with average or 
commonplace results. : 

Napoleon Flour is the result of years 
of experience; in selection of grains and flour 
milling. It is:an extraordinary flour which finds 
instant favor with those who wish something vastly 
better than the “average” product of an “average” 
mill. 3 

Perhaps Napoleon Flour costs a little 
more than: other flour, but it 1s worth rt, 
and this difference in price amounts to less 
than nothmg when the yield of bread, 
biscuits, rolls, cakes and pastry per barrel or 
per pound is considered. 

We invite a critical trial of Napoleon 
Flour and have pleasure in adding our 
personal warrant to that of any grocer who 


sells it to you. 


Napoleon Flour can generally be had : 


At All Retail Grocers 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in sesik: ask him to write. or write yourself, 
to the nearest distributor mentioned below: 


Jobst Bethard Co., Peoria, II. 
~Lee, Cady & Smart Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Smart G Fox Co., Saginaw Mich. . 
s Bay City Groce? Co., Bay City, Mich. 


Danville Wholesale Grocery Co., Danville, Il. 
Carpenter-Cook Co., Menominee, Mich. 
H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. 
C. H. Bishop Flour Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Bedford G Jones, Lima, O L. A. Wright 6 Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wykes & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Reid 6 Glasgow, Liverpool, Eng. 
Tolerton-& Warfield-Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
McTighe Grocery Co,, Binghampton, N. Y¥. 
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